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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  wriUr  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  Aim  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  gf  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  UlU  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martprdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  #  -  ■ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Session  of  the  French  Chambers  was  brought  to 
an  end  this  week  by  a  message  from  Marshal  MacMahon. 
As  the  President  names  no  date  for  the  reassembling 
of  the  Chambers,  although  the  discussion  of  the  Budget 
has  not  been  completed,  some  of  the  R^ublicans  are 
very  angry,  and  talk  of  Csesarist  designs.  But  the  truth 
is  that  no  business  could  be  done  except  under  terrible 
physical  penalties  during  the  very  hot  weather.  Last 
week,  when  both  particTs  were  whipping  together  stray 
votes  in  the  Senate  for  the  divisions  on  the  Municipal 
Bill  and  the  Election  to  Vacant  Life  Senatorship,  two 
middle-aged  politicians  were  smitten  down,  and  were 
very  near  losing  their  lives  in  their  devotion  to  their 
respective  political  causes.  But  before  the  Chambers 
separated  two  good  strokes  of  work  were  done.  M. 
Dnfaure  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  over 
M.  Chesnelong,  the  candidate  supported  by  the  Conser- 
vative  coalition,  and  the  Municipal  Bill  was  passed, 
though  without  the  provision  for  an  immediate  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  Municipal  Councils. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  also  closed  its 
Session  this  week.  The  reckless  financial  policy  of  the 
Democrats  which  is  inspired  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  runs 
directly  courier, to  the  public  declarations  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
has  been  defeated  by  the  Bepublican  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  majority  of  the  same 
party  in  the  Senate.  Before  Congress  meets  again  the 
Presidential  j^election  will  have  taken  place,  and  also  the 
Congressional  elections,  which  will  renew  the  whole  of 
the  Lower  House,  and  one-third  of  the  Senate.  Thus 
the  Congress,  which  will  reassemble  in  December  and 
sit  till  the  following  March,  may  very  probably  find 
itself  out  of  harmony  with  its  elected  successors  and  with 
the  future  chief  of  the  Executive  Power.  The  situation 
in  the  south  is  very  grave,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
country  will  know  its  own  mind  clearly  enough  to  avoid 
a  Constitutional  dead-lock. 


Our  own  Session  has  been  much  duller  than  was 
expected.  It  opened  with  considerable  interest ;  lively 
debates  were  anticipated  on  the  Suez  Canal  Purchase,  the 
Slave  Circulars,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Vangiiard ;  but  all 
opposition  to  the  Government  was  steadily  voted  down, 
and  the  uniformity  was  monotonous.  To  make  Parlia¬ 
ment  really  attractive  as  a  house  of  entertainment  there 
must  be  a  more  even  balance  of  parties,  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  chance  of  a  transfer  of  power.  The  interest  of 
the  debates  on  questions  which  have  been  for  some  time 
before  the  country  is  usually  anticipated  by  the  news¬ 


papers,  and  the  turn  of  the  voting  is  the  chief  interest 
left.  But  although  the  Opposition  have  gained  no  voting 
triumphs,  they  have  considerably  affected  the  action 
of  the  Government.  The  Second  Slave  Circular  has  been 
withdrawn  after  a  show  of  resistance,  and  everything 
has  been  conceded  to  the  popular  wish.  The  title  of 
“Empress**  has  been  so  restricted  as  to  be  already 
almost  forgotten  in  England.  On  two  matters  the 
Government  have  stood  out — the  Commons  Bill  and  the 
Education  Bill.  But  even  on  those  Bills  they  have 
made  concessions,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  legislation 
which  is  likely  to  be  much  heard  of  for  some  time  to 
come  is  the  extension  of  the  25th  Clause.  The  con¬ 
cluding  act  of  the  Session,  the  removal  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  will  probably  weaken  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  more  than  all  the  errors  they  have 
committed  during  the  Session. 


Although  none  of  the  acts  of  the  Government  this 
Session  have  roused  widespread  dissatisfaction,  yet  the 
general  effect  has  undoubtedly  been  to  weaken  their  hold 
on  the  constituencies.  This  is  attested  by  the  elections 
for  the  Carmarthen  boroughs,  and  for  Manchester,  and 
most  strikingly  of  all,  by  the  election  this  week  for 
Leeds.  The  Conservative  reaction  of  1874  seated  two 
Conservative  members  for  Leeds  by  sufficient  majorities, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  Liberal  for  one  of  these  seats, 
b^  a  majority  of  3,000,  following  upon  the  Manchester 
victory,  looks  uncommonly  like  a  Liberal  reaction.  It 
has  b^n  argued  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Jackson  at  Leeds 
had  something  to  do  with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  the  Lords,  but  this  is  more  ingenious  than  likely. 
The  Home  Rulers  at  Leeds,  after  some  hesitation,  are 
said  to  have  voted  in  a  body  for  Mr.  Barran,  the  Liberal 
candidate.  This  is  a  significant  fact,  if  true ;  it  shows 
a  sad  want  of  gratitude  to  the  Government  for  their 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  denomination  al 
education. 


From  Lord  Hartington*s  habit  of  periodically  ques¬ 
tioning  Mr.  Disraeli  as  to  the  work  that  he  had  in  pro¬ 
spect,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  review  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  He  has 
not  done  so ;  but  the  task  was  very  ably  performed  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  ou 
Tuesday.  The  bulk  of  Sir  Charles’s  speech,  however, 
did  not  bear  so  much  on  what  the  Government  had 
done,  as  on  what  course  they  ought  to  take  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey  is  abstinence 
from  any  very  decided  view.  Sir  Charles  expressed 
himself,  on  the  whole,  as  having  confidence  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  “  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  inclinations  might  bo 
towards  a  foreign  policy  which  was  a  little  flighty,  and, 
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The  temporary  return  of  Prince  Milan  to  his  capital 
has  been  effect^  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he 
thought  it  safer  not  to  confront  his  “  faithful  subjects.’^ 
He  arrived  at  an  hour,  and  by  a  route,  *  quite  dfierent 
from  that  which  had  been  announced,  and  he  entered 
his  konak,  or  palace,  unobserved  by  the  public,  through 
a  back  gate.  According  to  detailed  statements  we 
have  received  from  two  trustworthy  soui’ces,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Prince  had  in¬ 
tended  to  change  his  Ministry,  and  to  address  a  prayer 
for  mediation  to  a  neighbouring  Power.  In  fact,  this 
latter  step  was  even  essayed  by  him,  though  only  in  a 
confidential  and  informal  manner.  Minister  Ristich, 
however,  succeeded  in  turning  once  more  the  tables 
upon  the  Prince  by  raising  distinct  hopes  of  a  forth¬ 
coming  military  intervention  of  Russia.  Upon  this,  the 
leading  men  in  the  capital  yielded  to  Ristich’s  advice  to 
continue  the  war,  and  then  Milan  Obrenovitch  also  said 
“  yea,”  with  a  weary  heart.  The  continuation  of  the 
war  can  only  augment  the  miseries  under  which  Servia 
is  already  suffering.  A  great  responsibility  thus  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  unscrupulous  Minister. 


as  they  knew,  he  had  not  that  confidence  in  Lord  Derby 
which  bad  been  expressed  by  many  English  journals ; 
but  the  Cabinet  contained  men  of  the  strongest  common 
sense,  such  as  Lord  Cairns  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
and  it  contained  in  Mr. 'Cross  a  strong  representative  of 
those  commercial  interests  which  would  suffer  in  the 
event  of  war.  Now  that  the  Cabinet  knew  what  the 
feeling  of  the  country  was,  he  thought  it  might  bo 
trusted  to  carry,  in  the  face  of  a  watchful  Opposition, 
a  cautions  policy  into  effect,  until  a  moment  was  reached 
at  which  there  could  be  a  joint  active  intervention  of 
the  Powers  in  favour  of  peace.”  Our  fears  are  that  the 
action  of  the  Government  may  be  too  cautious.  It  is  a 
crisis  that  wants  bold  handling,  as  well  as  caution  and 
vigilance. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger 
to  Austria  which  may  arise  from  the  present  imbroglio. 
“  One  of  the  greatest  difliculties,”  ho  said,  “  in  the  way  of 
a  permanent  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  was  indeed 
the  difficulty  of  bolstering  up  the^Austrian  Power.  There 
are  in  Austria  the  same  hostilities  of  race  that  are  found 
throughout  South-Eastern  Europe.”  And  Sir  Charles 
thinks  that  bolstering  up  Austria  is  a  duty.  **  It  is,”  he 
believes,  “  the  interest  of  England  and  of  Europe  that 
Austria  should  be  preserved.”  We  could  have  wished 
that  ho  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  in  discussing  the 
question.  It  would  be  so  horrible  a  source  of  disquiet 
and  trouble  to  have  another  Sick  Man  on  the  hands  of 
European  diplomatists  that  wo  should  consider  every 
possible  means  of  euthanasia  before  undertaking  such  a 
task.  The  task  is  all  the  more  uninviting  because,  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  confessed,  “  it  would  be  difficult  per¬ 
manently  to  maintain  the  Austrian  Power,  should  it 
become,  as  any  day  it  might  become,  the  interest  of 
Russia  that  she  should  fall,  not  by  the  triumph  of  the 
Russian  army  in  a  general  war,  but  by  the  fermenting 
of  dissension  from  within.” 


Whatever  its  disappointments,  in  a  purely  legal  aspect, 
the  Bravo  inquiry  seems  at  least  to  have  succeeded  in 
arousing  a  most  portentous  amount  of  sentimental  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  daily  papers  teem  with  the  letters  of  corres¬ 
pondents  who  are  at  once  tenderly  sympathetic  and 
deeply  indignant,  and  who  mingle  pet  theories  of  their 
own  with  regard  to  antimony  with  eloquent  and  dis¬ 
dainful  references  to  the  want  of  chivalry  in  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  It  is  curious  these  amiable  people 
do  not  perceive  the  strong  practical  contradiction  that 
they  furnish  to  their  own  arguments.  While  they  are 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry 
was  a  cruel  injustice  to  Mrs.  Bravo,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  eager  to  prove  that  its  effect  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  hypothesis  of  suicide.  The  fact  is,  that  if  these 
correspondents  are  to  be  accepted,  as  they  would 
doubtless  desire,  as  the  exponents  of  general  feeling, 
the  inquiry  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
all  parties  concerned.  No  one  can  deny  that,  before  the 
second  inquest  was  opened,  a  vast  amount  of  suspicion 
rested  upon  persons  who  are  now  represented  as  being 
only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;  and  if  this  change 
of  feeling  is  the  result  of  the  cross-examination, 
the  redemption  has  certainly  been  cheaply  pur¬ 
chased.  But  for  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  barbarous  en¬ 
deavours  to  force  witnesses  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bravo 
would  never  have  been  surrounded  by  this  army  of 
loyal  defenders,  and  the  full  measure  of  Dr.  Gully^s 
social  charms  would  never  have  been  known.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  forgotten  that,  for  the  direction  of  the 
inquiry  into  subjects  which  are  now  declared  to  have 
been  sacred  in  their  nature,  the  witnesses*  own  counsel 
were  entirely  responsible.  They  it  was  who  first  touched 
upon  these  sacred  subjects,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Mr. 
Lewis  and  the  Attorney- General  to  see  that  the  account 
of  the  matter,  if  given  at  all,  should  at  least  be  true. 
But  it  is  cruel  injustice  to  make  witnesses  tell  the 
truth. 


The  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  puzzled  a  good  many  people  last  week.  It 
was  thought  at  first  that  it  portended  the  resignation  of 
the  Premiership  by  Lord  Beaoonsfield  as  soon  as  his 
patent  of  peerage  had  been  made  out.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  immediate  contemplation 
at  least.  Lord  Malmesbury’s  withdrawal  from  the 
Cabinet  is  understood  to  be  due,  we  regret  to  say,  to  a 
very  serious  change  for  the  worse  in  his  health,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  Lord  John  Manners  would  have  been 
at  once  transferred  to  the  Privy  Seal  Office ;  but  some 
unexpected  difficulties  arose  in  this  and  other  resulting 
movements  in  the  Cabinet.  In^  the  meantime  the 
Premier  has  taken  the  Privy  Seal,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  took  the  seals  of  all  the  Cabinet  offices  while 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  on  his  way  homo  from  Italy  in 
1834.  The  ultimate  reorganisation  of  the  Ministry  will 
include,  it  is  said,  not  only  Lord  John  Manners*  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  place,  but  the  withdrawal 
of  Sir  Charles  Adderley  irom  the  Administration,  with, 
of  course,  the  solatium  of  a  peerage.  For  the  places 
thus  left  vacant  at  the  Post  Office  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Cave  and  Mr.  W.  U.  Smith  have  been 
mentioned.  Sir  Massey  Lopez  would  probably  succeed 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  place  at  the  Treasury. 


Another  result  of  the  Bravo  inquiry  has  been  the 
somewhat  alarming  discovery  that  tartar  emetic  has  been 
nearly  as  common  in  the  ordinary  British  household  as 
pyretic  saline  or  Dinneford’s  magnesia.  If  these 
wonderful  correspondents  are  to  be  credited,  it  is  a 
drug  which  no  one  ever  thought  poisonous  until  this 
inquiry  brought  the  fact  to  light ;  and  the  suggestion  is 
gravely  put  forward  that  Mr.  Bravo  in  all  probability  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  large  quantities  of  it  in  his 
pocket,  as  another  man  might  carry  cough  lozenges.  It 
IS  singular  that  the  many  inconsistencies  of  this  latest 
theory  of  the  Bravo  mystery  have  not  been  pointed  out. 
If  ISklr.  Bravo,  as  it  is  now  contended,  meant  to  poison 
himself  with  laudanum,  and  to  revive  himself  with 
tartar  emetic,  why  did  he  not  say  he  had  done  so  to 
the  doctors.  He  confessed  the  laudanum — why  should 


Midhat  Pasha,  finding  himself  hampered  in  his  re¬ 
forming  policy,  has  written  some  remarkable  articles  in 
a  recently  established  journal  at  Constantinople,  called 
Istikbalf  or  The  Coming  Times.  He  boldly  grapples  with 
those  who  assert  that  the  introduction  of  a  National 
Council  on  the  parliamentary  principle,  W'ould  bo  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Khalifate  and  the  doctrines  of  Islam. 
He  shows  that  if  the  sacred  ”  Cheriat  ”  Law  is  taken  as 
a  guide,  representative  institutions  are  even  positively 
required,  according  to  its  precepts.  This,  ho  says,  was 
the  view  also  of  the  so-called  legitimate  Khalifs — the 
four  first  successors  of  the  Prophet — who  surrounded 
themselves  with  a  National  Council. 
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he  have  concealed  the  antimony  ?  Again,  one  might 
fairly  ask  where  and  how  the  antimony  had  been  pro¬ 
cured.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  must  have  swallowed 
forty  grains,  and  yet  all  the  chemists  examined  positively 
stated  that  they  would  not  supply  such  a  quantity  with¬ 
out  a  doctor’s  order.  If  Mr.  Bravo  only  bought  the 
drug  with  the  innocent  intention  of  curing  his  wife’s 
drunkenness,  he  would  not  have  taken  any  means 
to  procure  a  poisonous  dose.  But  trifling  facts  like 
these  are,  of  course,  beneath  the  notice  of  the  sentimen¬ 
talist. 


THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

Wh^  is  it  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  retirement  to  the  peerage 
has  everywhere  struck  people,  when  first  they  heard  of 
it,  more  or  less  as  a  joke  ?  Wherever  you  went  on 
August  12,  you  found  people  smiling  and  tittering,  and 
if  yon  thought  you  had  done  anything  ridiculous  to 
provoke  their  mirth,  or  if  you  suspected  them  of  having 
received  illicitly  early  presents  from  the  moors,  you 
were  mistaken.  It  was  the  new  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
We  do  not  believe  that  anybody  from  Inverness  to 
Southampton,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  toll-collectors 
at  Waterloo  Bridge,  received  the  intelligence  gravely. 
Why  this  levity  ? 

A  year  or  two  ago,  when  someone  talked  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  about  the  desirability  of  his  seeking  repose  in 
the  Upper  House,  he  remarked  that  he  had  no  ambition 
to  be  buried  alive.  But  he  has  at  last  consented  to  be 
buried  alive — perhaps  as  another  menace  to  'Russia. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  If  we  are  not  to  speak  evil 
of  the  dead,  a  still  weighter  obligation  to  silence  rests 
upon  us  in  the  case  of  the  living  occupant  of  the  tomb. 
The  close  of  a  long  and  arduous  career  is  not  the  fitting 
moment  for  bitterlycandidcriticism,moreespecially  when 
that  career,  after  many  dark  vicissitudes,  has  endedinsuch 
a  blaze  of  success.  I  make  it  a  rule,”  Thackeray  said, 
“  always  to  hurrah  the  winner.”  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
add  to  the  horrors  of  quick  burial  the  torture  of  vivi¬ 
section.  Neither  let  us  speak  of  that  living  entomb¬ 
ment  as  if  it  were  a  well-earned  honour  and  glory.  If 
anything  could  add  a  pang  to  the  sadness  with  which 
Mr.  Disraeli,  under  the  rapidly-accumulating  infirmities 
of  age,  has  been  compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  the  scene  of 
his  hard-fought  battles  and  hard- won  triumphs,  it  would 
be  the  terms  in  which  his  flatterers  afiect  to  regard  his 
retirement  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  a  more 
exalted  sphere.  Such  a  veil  of  compliment  is  too  thin 
a  drapery ;  the  grim  mockery  shines  too  clearly  through. 
Bottom  was  told  that  he  w’as  ”  translated  ”  when  he 
was  turned  into  an  ass,  and  it  is  as  much  an 
abuse  of  words  to  hail  Mr.  Disraeli  as  being 
“  elevated  ”  when  he  is  turned  into  a  peer.  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  translation  to  the  House  of  Lords  means 
political  extinction,  and  it  is  a  sorry  comfort  to  pretend 
that  he  has  been  “  elevated.”  The  word  is  inauspicious 
in  such  a  connexion.  The  Conservative  journals,  in  days 
gone  by,  have  said  many  bitter  things  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
but  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  has  been  to  sing  hosannahs 
over  his  transformation  into  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
It  is  a  fitting  and  characteristic  termination  to  his 
political  life ;  it  rounds  ofif  a  career  which  has  been 
stranger  than  any  romance  with  an  artistic  completeness 
worthy  of  Balzac,  and  somewhat  after  his  manner ;  but 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Disraeli  on  such  an  incident,  and  to 
mock  him  with  anticipations  of  greater  triumphs,  is 
only  a  shade  less  unbecoming  than  it  would  bo  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  departure  to  another  world.  He 
has  always  betrayed  a  hankering  after  the  titular  splen- 
dour  of  aristocracy,  and  he  has  got  his  wish.  But  no 
one  with  any  sense  of  artistic  propriety  can  desire  to 
see  Mr.  Disraeli  open  his  mouth  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  is  only  one  thing  left  for  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  do  by  which  he  can  possibly  increase  his 
notoriety,  and  make  himself  sure  of  a  place  among  the 
Immortals.  It  now  only  remains  for  him  to  write  his 
autobiography.  If  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  retires  upon 
his  peerage,  would  occupy  his  leisure  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  wonderful  career,  and  would  do  so  witn 


perfect  frankness,  and  without  the  slightest  reservation, 
he  would  thereby  rear  to  his  memory  a  monument  more 
enduring  than  brass.  Let  him  only  give  this  last  heroic 
proof  of  his  indomitable  courage,  and  there  can  bo  no 
fear  of  the  result.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  memoir  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  be  a  priceless  addition  to  literature,  a 
work  which  none  but  himself  could  worthily  execute, 
and  which  executed  by  himself  would  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Dismeli’s  autobiography — how  pale  and  insipid, 
the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Rousseau  would 
appear  after  that !  It  would  almost  reconcile  us  to  the 
loss  of  that  precious  manuscript  of  Byron’s,  which  the 
world  would  give  so  much  to  recover  from  the  grate  in  Mr. 
Murray’s  back  shop,  where  it  was  shamelessly  given  to 
the  flames.  Among  the  notabilities  that  have  held  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  England  this  century,  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
next  after  Byron  incomparably  the  most  fascinating  as 
a  personality.  He  is  a  perfectly  original  character — a 
new  phenomenon  in  human  history.  We  may  consider 
him  superficial  and  ignorant  as  a  politician,  and 
dangerous  as  a  moral  exemplar;  but  whatever  judgment 
we  may  form  of  him,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  is 
unlike  everybody  else  in  English  public  life — a  departure, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  from  the  beaten  track. 
There  is  no  man  since  Byron  whose  inner  life  has  excited 
so  much  speculation  ;  there  is  no  man  concerning  whom 
there  is  the  same  curiosity  to  know  what  he  really  thinks 
and  feels,  and  by  what  arts  he  really  achieved  his 
greatness.  His  autobiography,  written  with  fearless 
candour,  would  be  more  interesting  than  any  romance 
ever  penned.  With  most  men  that  have  lived  for  fifty 
years  in  the  public  eye,  there  is  comparatively  little  to 
be  revealed ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  communi¬ 
cative  as  he  has  always  been  about  himself,  what  we 
know  stimulates  rather  than  satisfies  curiosity. 

What  the  Germans  would  call  the  central  idea  in  the 
widespread  wonder  which  Mr.  Disraeli’s  career  has 
excited,  has  been  expatiated  on  so  often  and  at  such  length 
that  it  has  become  almost  too  familiar  to  be  any  longer 
wonderful.  We  must  make  the  effort  of  putting 
ourselves  back  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  recal  the 
ridicule  with  which  the  pretensions  of  the  fashionable 
novelist  were  received  when  he  first  engaged  in  politics, 
if  we  would  estimate  at  its  true  value  what  he  has 
achieved.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  ranks  of  the  most 
exclusive  aristocracy  in  the  world,  he  patiently  bore  their 
rebuffs,  he'made  himself  essential  to  them,  he  became  their 
political  leader,  and  he  persuaded  them  to  reverse  the 
policy  which  they  had  pursued  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  to  which  they  were  committed  by  all  their 
prejudices.  The  most  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  ho 
plainly  announced  beforehand  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Ho  deliberately  spread  tho  net  in  sight  of  the  bird,  and 
then  persuaded  the  bird  to  walk  in.  It  is  an  altogether 
unparalleled  achievement,  although  this  generation  is 
pretty  nearly  talked  and  written  out  of  the  wonder  of  it. 
His  forcible  appropriation  of  the  confidence,  or  at  least 
tho  allegiance,  of  the  Tory  party,  is  even  more  astonish¬ 
ing  than  his  acquisition  of  something  like  tho  personal 
affection  of  tho  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  wonderful,  no 
doubt,  that  a  man  who  made  an  open  profession  of  what 
our  grandfathers  would  have  called  political  profligacy, 
who  ostentatiously  proclaimed  himself  a  party  man,  and 
worked  for  his  party  with  an  abnegation  of  personal 
convictions  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  name  of  Jesuitism,  should  ever  have  become 
personally  popular  in  England,  much  more  so  than  a 
rival  who  is  supposed  to  take  his  conscience  as  the  rule 
of  his  conduct.  That  may  be  because  we  are  less  earnest 
than  our  grandfathers  ;  or  it  may  bo  because  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  domestic  virtues  and  generous  kindliness 
in  private  life  produced  an  impression  that  he  was 
better  at  heart  than  he  professed  to  bo,  and  that  his 
cynicism  was  really  the  outcome  of  a  hatred  for  cant ;  or 
it  may  be  that,  being  a  sober  people,  we  forgive  every¬ 
thing  to  anybody  who  relieves  our  dulness.  A  hun¬ 
dred  plausible  reasons  could  bo  given  for  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
personal  popularity.  But  his  conquest  of  tho  Tory  party 
is  more  marvellous  and  inexplicable.  Perhaps,  it  the 
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truth  were  known,  it  would  be  less  creditable  to  the  Tory 
party  than  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  This  at  least  lies  upon  the 
surface,  that  he  has  fought  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
party  of  acres  and  money-bags  with  an  audacity  which 
would  before  have  been  pronounced  superhuman.  His 
motto  through  life  has  been  that  of  Danton,  De  V  aud'xce^ 
encore  de  VaudacCf  et  ioujoura  de  Vaudace.  Disasters  which 
would  have  extinguished  another  man  seem  only  to  have 
steeled  his  pertinacity.  When  after  fighting  his  way 
throngh  much  obloquy,  he  at  last,  in  1852,  planted  bis 
foot  on  the  ministerial  ladder,  and  took  office  as  Chan, 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ho  produced  a  budget  which 
was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  drove  his 
party  back  to  the  shades  of  opposition.  Another  man 
would  have  committed  suicide  at  such  a  fiasco^  but  Mr. 
Disraeli  held  on,  and  continued  bis  fight  for  himself  and 
his  party  without  any  diminution  of  spirit.  Again, 
which  or  our  statesmen  but  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have 
survived  the  verdict  pronounced  in  1868  by  the  house- 
holders  whom  he  had  enfranchised  ?  And  these  are 
only  two  out  of  scores  of  catastrophes  through  which 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  courage  has  carried  him. 

Why,  then,  should  he  not  write  his  autobiography  ? 
Courage  only  is  wanted,  and  as  he  made  Vivian  Grey 
say  when  he  began  his  bold  political  enterprises,  when 
did  Mr.  Disraeli  know  fear  ?  The  work  would  create  a 
sensation  such  as  no  single  act  of  his  has  ever  produced. 
It  would  be  devoured  more  eagerly  than  any  book  ever 
published  in  this  world.  He  is  said  to  have  once  asked 
the  question  why  men  go  into  Parliament,  and  to  have 
answered  the  question  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  for 
fame.  His  autobiography,  frankly  written,  would  make 
him  more  famous,  more  immortally  famous,  even  than 
his  wonderful  career.  It  would  make  his  memory  more 
than  a  name,  and  as  lasting  as  the  labour  of  an  age  in 
piled  stones.”  He  might  realise  enough  by  the  work 
merely  as  a  commercial  speculation  to  buy  back 
Palestine  from  the  Turks.  What  would  an  enterprising 
publisher  not  give  for  the  secret  history  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
relations  with  the  Tory  party,  and  the  secret  chronicles 
of  his  own  thirty  years’  struggle  for  power,  his  hours  of 
darkness  and  of  sunshine,  his  thick  vicissitudes  of  hope, 
doubt,  adventure,  baffled  inactivity,  and  glorious  progress, 
as  he  steered  his  storm- vext  course  through  the  waters 
of  ambition,  far  out  of  sight  of  the  peaceful  haven  of  the  | 
House  of  Lords  ? 


THE  NEW  LEADER  IN  THE  COMMONS. 


The  disappearance  of  Mr.  Disraeli  from  the  scene 
where  he  had  been  among  the  most  familiar  figures  for 
a  whole  generation,  was  effected  so  quietly  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  begun  to  realise  all  its  consequences. 
'The  fame  and  power  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  growth  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  that  assembly  had  become,  we  should 
have  thought,  the  breath  of  life  to  one  who  had  inhaled 
it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Yet  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
quitting  the  Lower  House  for  the  Upper,  said  no  word 
of  farewell  to  his  old  companions  in  arms  or  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  crossed  swords  in  a  life-long  fencing- 
match.  Above  all,  there  was  no  visible  transfer  of  his 
;  garment  to  his  chosen  successor.  When  he  stalked  out 
■of  the  House  on  the  night  of  Friday  week  behind  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  he  was  in  fact  leaving  the  rule  of  his  ma¬ 
jority  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  but  no  turn  of  language 
or  trick  of  gesture  revealed  the  bequest.  In  the  last  hour 
of  the  Session  which  followed  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  translation,  there  was  no  assumption  of  his  new 
dignity  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  must  wait  for  its  reassembling  next 
year  to  bo  formally  introduced  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  successor 
in  the  leadership.  We  do  not  think  that  any  objection 
could  possibly  be  taken  to  the  selection  that  has  been  made, 
and  after  the  prominent  part  which  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  has  borne  in  the  conduct  of  debate  during  the  past 
two  years,  his  promotion  can  excite  no  surprise.  Among 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  sit  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  if  not  in¬ 
tellectually  the  ablest,  the  most  manly  and  capable.  A 


few  years  ago,  though  his  sound  ec 
clearness  of  thought,  and  his  adne 
were  well  known,  he  was  not  regarc 
The  Conservative  party  were  gene 
to  look  to  Mr.  Hardy  as  their  con 
some  of  them  turned  more  rec 
feeling  of  confidence  to  Mr.  C 
however,  has  decidedly  lost  groun 
of  Commons  and  with  his  party  s 
the  War  Office  ;  the  limitations  of  1 
intellect,  the  stiff  pedantry  of  his 
interpretations,  have  provoked  ev 
crude  and  shrill  Conservatism  does 
evident  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  a  i 
Opposition  could  work  harmoniou 
circumstances.  Mr.  Cross,  again, 
but  heavy ;  he  has  no  mental  alerti 
seizing  and  mastering  the  changes 
Parliament,  no  perception  of  the  in 
concessions,  or  of  the  political  folly 
to  the  set  purpose  of  a  ^powerful  se 
of  Commons.  Three  years  ago  we  s 
whether  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  any 
leagues  at  the  War  Office  and  the  H 
qualities  required  in  a  leader.  He  e 
little  timid,  a  little  cold,  much  absor 
part  of  his  work,  and  more  attenti\ 
the  Treasury  accounts  than  to  the  c 
going  on  around  him,  and  the 
must  be  promptly  taken  hold  of 
But  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  more  than 
saw  that  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  Exchequer  it  must  be  workei 
pressure  of  responsibility.  He  gave 
cote,  little  by  little,  a  leading  place 
debates  on  general  policy,  and  the  e 
confidence.  At  first  Sir  Stafford  me 
as  was  natural  enough.  His  mana^ 
chant  Shipping  Bill  last  year,  for 
times  deplorably  feeble  and  mischiev 
whole  he  learnt  rapidly  in  the  schoc 
acquired  a  robust  self-confidence, 
policy  and  quickened  his  speech.  Nc 
with  doubts  and  tremors,  he  began  t 
watch  his  friends  and  his  opponents 
and  his  language  to  changing  circu 
ing  moods.  With  these  new  p 
ripened  and  expanded  ;  it  never  ca 
levels  of  sentiment  or  diction,  but 
narrowness  has  been  transformed  \ 
large  view  of  affairs,  touched  with  tl 
a  man  who  feels  that  he  is  at  least  ec 
that  if  ho  should  fail  he  will  not  be  c 


The  truth  is  that  Sir  Stafford  IS 
those  late-maturing  natures  which  ar( 
and  most  fruitful.  His  period  of  pc 
unduly  prolonged.  It  was  perhaps 
him  that  he  was  introduced  into  pu 
exponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financi 
thus  he  was  never  credited  with  viev 
India  Office,  to  which  he  was 
Salisbury’s  secession  from  Mr.  Disra 
was  not  fitted  to  bring  him  into  rapj 
influences  of  English  politics  ;  it  ii 
place  of  splendid  exile  from  the  acti 
Parliament.  When  he  returned  to 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
was  at  first  preoccupied  with  the  dif 
in  solving  which,  we  may  observe,  hi 
so  brilliantly  as  might  have  been  exp 
heritor  and  expounder  of  Mr.  Glads 
finance.  It  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  happy 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  forth  to  swim 
in  the  open  waters  of  politics  that 
nerve  and  hardened  his  intellectut 
been  seen  even  where  he  has  not  be 
ground,  as  in  his  financial  spec 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe.  On 
tion  of  the  arguments,  we  should  pre 
in  most  cases  to  agree  with  the  Libe 
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iis  sound  economic  training,  his 
ind  his  administrative  industrj 
13  not  regarded  as  a  strong  man. 
j  were  generally  more  inclined 
as  their  coming  leader,  though 
i  more  recently  with  greater 
to  Mr.  Cross.  Mr.  Hardy, 
r  lost  ground  with  the  House 
his  party  since  his  transfer  to 
litations  of  his  sharp  but  narrow 
intry  of  his  technical  lawyer’s 
)rovoked  even  those  whom  his 
■vatism  does  not  offend.  It  is 
is  not  a  man  with  whom  an 
:  harmoniously  in  any  political 
'OSS,  again,  is  solid  and  sound, 
mental  alertness,  no  capacity  for 
the  changes  in  the  temper  of 
on  of  the  importance  of  timely 
olitical  folly  of  running  counter 
powerful  section  of  the  House 
3ars  ago  we  should  have  doubted 
)rthcote,  any  more  than  bis  col- 
ce  and  the  Home  Office,  had  the 
eader.  He  seemed  then  to  be  a 
,  much  absorbed  in  the  abstract 
lore  attentive  to  the  figures  of 
ban  to  the  changes  of  character 
L,  and  the  opportunities  that 
jn  hold  of  in  managing  men. 
i  more  than|his  usual  wisdom 
anything  in  his  Chancellor,  of 
t  be  worked  out  of  him  by  the 
y.  He  gave  Sir  Stafford  North- 
eading  place  in  the  conduct  of 
y,  and  the  event  has  justified  his 
•  Stafford  made  several  mistakes. 
His  management  of  the  Mer¬ 
it  year,  for  instance,  was  some- 
ind  mischievous.  But  upon  the 
in  the  school  of  experience  ;  he 
confidence,  which  steadied  his 
s  speech.  No  longer  preoccupied 
s,  he  began  to  look  about  him,  to 
Is  opponents,  to  adapt  his  acts 
inging  circumstances  and  pass- 
lese  new  powers  his  oratory 
it  never  can  reach  very  high 
diction,  but  its  harshness  and 
ransformed  into  a  mellow  and 
ched  with  the  genial  humour  of 
is  at  least  equal  to  his  work,  and 
will  not  be  disgraced. 

’  Stafford  Northcote  is  one  of 
res  which  are  often  the  strongest 
period  of  political  pupilage  was 
was  perhaps  a  misfortune  for 
ced  into  public  life  as  a  Tory 
ine’s  financial  policy,  and  that 
:ed  with  views  of  his  own.  The 
h  he  was  promoted  on  Lord 
ra  Mr.  Disraeli’s  last  Ministry, 
lim  into  rapport  with  the  living 
)olitics  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  rather  a 
oin  the  active  controversies  of 
returned  to  office  in  1874,  as 
lequer.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
with  the  difficulties  of  finance, 
y  observe,  he  has  not  succeeded 
ave  been  expected  from  the  in- 
f  Mr.  Gladstone’s  principles  of 
raeli’s  happy  thought  of  flinging 
orth  to  swim  without  assistanci^ 
politics  that  steadied  his  moi*al 
s  intellectual  fibre.  This  has 
e  has  not  been  standing  on  firm 
lancial  speeches  in  reply  to 
Lowe.  On  a  careful  examim- 
^e  should  probably  be  compelled 
ith  the  Liberal  leaders  ;  but  we 
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cannot  help  recognising  and  admiring  the  self-confident 
and  good-humoured  vigour  with  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  now  measures  himself  against  the  foremost 
debaters  of  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  and  gives  blow 
for  blow  with  cool  deliberation  and  courageous  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  smart  of  a  palpable  hit.”  This  is  the  stuff  of 
which  good  party  leaders  are  made,  and  we  are  not  such 
prejudiced  enemies  of  the  Tories  as  to  be  sorry  that  they 
have  got  an  able  man  to  lead  them.  The  character  of 
Parliament  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  personal 
influence  of  its  leader ;  and  if  the  character  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  suffers  deterioration,  the  stability  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  is  impaired,  and  the  value  of  their  legislative 
products  are  diminished.  We  are  glad  to  recognise 
also  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  intellectual  nature 
some  elements  of  Liberalism  which  put  him  upon  a 
different  platform  from  that  on  which  Mr.  Hardy 
and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  stand.  He  is  not,  however, 
without  some  serious  defects,  a  certain  sluggishness  of 
imagination  that  leaves  him  behind  the  movements  of 
public  sentiment  outside  Parliament,  and  occasionally  a 
little  newly-developed  roughness  of  temper  which  might 
with  advantage  be  subdued.  But  these  are  infirmities 
that  a  man  who  has  shown  as  much  capacity  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  be  expected  to  grow 
out  of.  We  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  he  does  not 
make  a  better  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
Mr.  Disraeli — whose  “tact”  seems  to  us  an  altogether 
legendary  quality — though  doubtless  he  will  be  a  less 
brilliant  figure  in  political  history. 


CULPABLE  WEAKNESS. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  a  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  relation  to  the  atrocities 
in  Bulgaria.  It  is  said  that  he  bad  intended  to  leave 
the  case  to  the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  made  an  attack  which  he  could 
not  leave  unanswered.  Mr.  Bourke  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
between  them  made  a  brilliant  and  plausible  defence, 
but  it  was  neither  complete  nor  altogether  consistent. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  “  our  duty  at  this  critical  moment  is 
to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England,”  and  that  “we 
will  never  consent  to  any  step,  although  it  may  obtain 
comparative  quiet  and  a  false  prosperity,  which  could 
hazard  the  existence  of  that  Empire.”  It  is  pleasing 
also  to  know  that  we  are  not  the  peculiar  friends  of  the 
Turks,  in  the  sense  of  being  expected  to  uphold  them 
in  any  enormity  they  may  commit.  But  nobody  suspects 
the  Government  of  any  secret  wish  to  see  the  English 
Empire  destroyed,  and  nobody  suspects  them  of 
wilfully  and  deliberately  encouraging  the  Turk  to  per¬ 
petrate  abominable  crimes.  Such  a  defence  is  utterly 
irrelevant.  It  does  not  touch  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Government  and  our  Ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  What  they  are  charged  with  is,  in  Sir  W. 
Harcourt’s  words,  “  diplomatic  impotence  and  adminis¬ 
trative  incapacity.”  It  is  urged  against  them,  not  that 
they  deliberately  encouraged  the  Turk  to  make  short 
work  with  the  Bulgarians,  but  that  if  their  remon¬ 
strances  had  been  less  feeble  and  less  tardy,  the  wholesale 
pillage  and  massacre  of  the  Bulgarians  might  have  been 
averted. 

The  charge  against  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  virtually 
admitted  when  it  was  pleaded  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  were  let  loose  on  the^  defenceless 
villages  of  Bazardjik,  he  was  very  ill,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  with  work.  The  extraordinary  accumulation 
of  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Henry  Elliot  had  to 
contend  is  a  perfectly  fair  plea  to  urge  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  blunders.  As  we  pointed  out 
last  week,  the  resolution  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
to  employ  irregular  soldiery  in  putting  down  the  Bul- 
^rians,  could  not  have  been  taken  at  a  more  unfortunate 
time.  It  was  a  most  trying  position  for  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
a  position  requiring  the  most  vigilant  observation,  the 
clearest  head,  and  the  strongest  will.  When  the  first 


news  of  the  Bulgarian  outbreak,  and  the  danger  of  ita 
inhuman  suppression,  reached  the  Embassy,  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  s  hands  were  full  with  the  panic  excited  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Salonica  massacres.  He  was  also  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  action  of  the  Softas,  and  the  intrigues 
which  preceded  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan.  These 
may  be  admitted  as  extenuating  circumstances.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  pleading  them  implies  that  there  was  some- 
thing  to  extenuate,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  “  showed  an  intelligence,  a  courage, 
and  a  calmness  which  were  highly  beneficial  to  the  course 
of  public  affairs.”  Mr.  Disraeli  boldly  affirmed  that 
“  from  the  very  commencement  of  these  transactions  ” 
(the  barbarities  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks)  “  the  Ambassador 
was  in  constant  communication  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers;”  that  “  in  May  and  throughout  June  the 
Ambassador  was  perpetually  referring  to  the  atrocities 
occurring  in  Bulgaria,  to  the  repeated  protests  ho  was 
making  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  to  his  conver¬ 
sations  with^the  Grand  Vizier  and  others  on  the  subject.” 
Mr.  Disraeli  referred  to  the  Blue-Book  in  support  of  this 
assertion.  He  has  left  the  House  of  Commons  now,  and 
therefore  perhaps  it  is  ungracious  to  say  that  this  is  an 
example  of  the  reckless  mis-statements  which  have  made 
his  translation  a  party  necessity.  He  had  the  less  ex¬ 
cuse  for  this  mis-statement,  because  the  truth  had,  indi¬ 
rectly  perhaps,  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Bourke  only  two 
hours  before  he  spoke.  “  The  Government,”  Mr.  Bourke 
said,  “really  had  no  idea  of  the  events  which  had 
occurred  in  Bulgaria  until  attention  was  called  to  them 
in  the  House.”  So  far  Mr.  Disraeli  was  right,  that  if  the 
Government  had  been  on  the  alert,  they  might  have 
divined  the  true  state  of  affairs  from  the  despatches  for¬ 
warded  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot  from  the  vice-consul  at 
Adrianople.  They  might  have  inferred  that  if  on 
May  11,  a  week  after  alarming  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  a  panic  among  the  Christians  in  Bulgaria, 
the  whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  filled  with  the  smoke 
of  blazing  villages,  all  was  not  well.  But  the  truth  was 
that  at  the  particular  moment  when  our  energetic 
remonstrances  might  have  averted  the  massacre.  Lord 
Derby’s  hands  were  full  with  the  Berlin  Memorandum, 
as  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  were  with  the  series  of  strained 
incidents  at  Constantinople.  We  willingly  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  but  all  the  same 
the  Embassy  and  the  Foreign  Office  presented  a  lament¬ 
able  spectacle  of  “diplomatic  impotence  and  adminis¬ 
trative  incapacity.”  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  are 
not  equal  to  their  work  if  they  break  down  in  trying 
circumstances. 


OUR  POLICY  IN  TURKEY. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  stronger  diplomatic 
action  at  Constantinople  might  have  averted  at  least  the 
worst  of  the  excesses  of  the  irregular  troops  in  Bulgaria. 
But  the  extent  of  the  culpability  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and 
Lord  Derby  is  comparatively  a  minor  question  to  that 
which  now  arises.  We  cannot  restore  the  plundered 
villages ;  we  cannot  bring  the  murdered  men,  women, 
and  children  to  life  again ;  but  upon  our  action  now  it 
may  depend  whether  or  not  the  Turks  can  bo  got  out  of 
Europe  without  a  repetition  of  such  infamies.  That 
they  must  go  sooner  or  later  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  but 
such  a  fiendish  outbreak  of  the  barbarous  beast  as  this 
gives  urgency  to  the  question  whether  means  can  be 
fbund  to  hasten  their  departure  or  control  their  power 
while  they  remain.  In  the  debate  last  week,  Mr.  Bourke 
deprecated  the  idea  of  allowing  our  policy  in  the  East 
to  be  affected  by  feelings  of  horror.  He  confessed  that 
the  question  was  one  which  it  was  difficult  to  approach 
with  any  degree  of  calmness.  But  we  must  recollect,  he 
said,  that  “  in  dealing  with  political  subjects,  although 
we  may  have  feelings  of  horror  in  reference  to  these 
outrages,  and  he  believed  unprecedented  acts  of  bar¬ 
barity,  yet  considering  that  the  interests  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  first  in  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  ought  not  to  allow  those  acts  of  atrocity 
altogether  to  blind  us  to  those  interests  or  to  the 
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the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  -The  Austrian 
Government  views  with  alarm  the  prospect  of  the 
establishment  of  a  nominally  or  practically  independent 
Slavonic  power  on  its  south-eastern  frontier.  The 
Pester  Lloyd^  a  supporter  of  Count  Andrassy’s  policy, 
which  has  hitherto  spoken  in  such  mild  terms  of  the 
Servians  as  to  elicit  strong  animadversions  from  the 
Nev>e  Freie  Presse,  now  declares  in  uncompromising  terms 
against  all  European  mediation.  “  The  Powers,”  it  says, 
“  have  placed  themselves  outside  the  contest.  They  must 
therefore  not  interfere  with  its  issue.  Only  if  the  Porte 
were  to  abuse  its  victory,  a  moderating  influence  of  the 
Powers  might  become  necessary.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  journals  strongly  advocate  mediation.  Unless 
we  wish  to  throw  the  Southern  Slavs  irrevocably  into 
the  hands  of  Russia,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  which 
direction  we  ought  to  co-operate.  It  is  true  that  if  we 
join  in  urging  the  Turkish  Government  to  make  con¬ 
cessions,  we  may  incur  its  ill-will  on  the  other  hand. 
The  most  important  point  to  consider  in  that  connexion 
is  the  effect  that  would  bo  likely  to  be  produced  in 
India  by  our  ceasing  to  be  regarded  there  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Sultan.  That  question  is  discussed  in  the 
following  article. 


political  considerations  which  arise  out  of  those  events.” 
The  question  is  indeed  diflicult  to  approach  with 
calmness,  now  that  the  most  sceptical  mind  can  no 
longer  refuse  to  believe  in  the  full  extent  of  the  atroci¬ 
ties.  There  may  still  bo  some  exaggeration  in  the  num¬ 
bers;  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  not  bo  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  frankly 
confesses  that  ho  found  it  impossible  to  remain  im¬ 
partial.  ”  I  came,”  he  says,  in  the  letter  published  on 
Wednesday  last — 

I  camo  with  the  misaion  of  investigating  and  making  a  report. 
1  came  in  a  fair  and  impartial  frame  of  mind.  1  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  for  myself  wherever  it  was  possible ;  to  make  in¬ 
quiries,  to  w  eigh  and  compare  statements  ;  to  carefully  sift  evidence, 
and  get  at  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  if  the  thing  were,  and  not 
allow  my  mind  to  be  influenced  by  unsupported  assertions  on  either 
side.  I  had  looked  at  the  question  first  from  the  Christian,  then 
the  Turkish  point  of  riew.  1  had  heard  the  violent  assertions  of 
the  one  party,  and  the  soft-worded  apologies  of  the  other,  with  equal 
coolness  and  impartiality,  and  had  especially  made  a  large  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  “  gross  exaggerations  of  the  Christians.”  I  had,  in 
truth,  listened  to  both  sicles  with  such  equal  impartiality  that  I  had 
grown  somewhat  sceptical,  a  state  of  mind,  I  take  it,  peculiarly 
adapUKl  to  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  I  had,  besides,  resolved 
to  keep  up  this  frame  of  mind  to  the  end.  It  is  generally  easy 
enough  to  l>ear  the  ills  of  other  people,  and  to  be  calm  and  judicial 
where  other’s  woes  are  concerned.  I  am  now  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  had  miscalculated  the  circumstances. 

I  liavo  scarcely  more  than  begun  the  investigation,  and  the  frame 
of  mind  1  had  resolved  to  maintain  at  any  hazard  has  already  passed 
away.  I  fear  I  am  no  longer  impartial,  and  I  certainly  am  no 
longer  cool.  There  are  certain  things  that  cannot  bo  investigated  in 
a  judicial  frame  of  mind.  There  are  facts  which  w’hen  perceived 
send  the  blood  through  the  veins  with  an  angry  rush,  and  cause  the 
muscles  to  contract  in  sudden  anger.  There  are  things  that  are  too 
horrible  to  allow  anything  like  calm  inquiry  ;  things  the  vileness  of 
which  the  eye  refuses  to  look  upon,  and  w'hich  the  mind  refuses  to 
contemplate.  There  are  facts  which  repel  and  revolt;  facts 
which,  when  you  go  about  among  them,  fly  in  your  face.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  facts  I  camo  to  investigate.  I  have 
already  investigated  enough  to  feel  convinced  that  except  from 
a  purely  statistical  point  of  view  further  investigation  would 
be  unnecessary.  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler  will  probably  give 
us  enough  sUitistics,  and  1  shall  bo  ready  to  accept  their  figures. 
The  atrocities  admitted  on  all  hands  by  those  friendly  to  the  Turks, 
by  the  Turks  themselves,  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  I  do 
not  care  to  go  on  heaping  up  the  mournful  count.  When  you  are 
met  in  the  outset  of  your  investigation  with  the  ailmission  that 
00  or  70  villages  have  been  burnwl,  that  some  15,000  people 
have  ])eon  slaughtered,  of  whom  a  large  part  were  w’omen  and 
children,  you  l)egin  to  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  go  any  further. 
WTien,  in  addition  to  this,  you  have  the  horrid  details  of  the  vilest 
outrages  committed  npon  women  ;  the  hacking  to  pieces  of  helpless 
children  and  spitting  them  upon  bayonets ;  and  when  you  have 
these  details  repeated  you  by  the  hundred,  not  by  Bulgarians,  but 
by  the  different  consuls  at  Philippopolis  and  the  German  officials  on 
the  railway,  ns  well  as  Greeks,  Armenians,  priests,  missionaries, 
and  even  Turks  themselves,  you  begin  to  feel  that  any  further  in¬ 
vestigation  is  superfluous. 

Still,  horrible  as  these  things  are,  no  doubt  Mr.  Bourke 
speaks  words  of  wisdom,  as  a  general  rule.  Self-pre¬ 
servation  is  the  first  law  of  national  as  well  as  of  in¬ 
dividual  life.  But  there  are  certain  crimes  against 
humanity  which  it  is  unsafe  to  countenance.  We  can¬ 
not,  as  a  civilised  Power,  lend  our  support  to  barbarity 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  retribution. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  outrages  as  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  Bulgaria  should  not  affect  our  policy.  They 
affect  our  policy  in  this  way,  that  they  intensify  our 
obligation  to  secure  some  form  of  self-government 
for  the  suffering  provinces.  It  is  idle  for  us  to 
protest  that  we  have  no  special  interest  in  Turkey, 
that  we  have  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  it  beyond 
what  is  shared  by  the  other  contracting  Powers.  That 
may  be  formally  true,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turks 
look  upon  us  as  their  special  protectors,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  little  danger  that  the  Christians  in  Turkey  may 
come  to  look  upon  us  as  their  most  deadly  enemies. 
Neither  our  interests  nor  our  sympathies  counsel  us  to 
make  enemies  of  the  populations  wdth  whom  rests  the 
future  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  incumbent  npon  us  to  remove  the  impression 
that  our  interest  in  Turkey  compels  us  to  countenance 
the  Bulgarian  massacres.  We  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  BO  by  taking  a  decided  line  in  the  mediation 
between  the  Turkish  Government  and  Servia.  As 
events  proceed,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Austria  will  be 
even  a  --  -  - 


greater  difficulty  than  the  Ottoman  Power  in 
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very  question  has  lately  been  discussed  by  the  Law 
Doctors  all  over  the  Mahomcdan  East.  But,  to  prevent 
the  reader  from  attaching  undue  importance  to  that 
fact,  we  must  observe  that  the  leader  of  the  Mahome- 
dans  in  Upper  India,  and  Dr.  Hunter  (who  introduced 
the  subject  to  English  readers)  both  attributed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  solely  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Mahomedan  popu¬ 
lation  in  general  to  disclaim,  before  all  the  world,  any 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  the  Wahabees. 
The  Syud  and  the  Doctor  differ  widely  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Wahabee  “  conspiracy,”  but  they  are 
at  one  in  explaining  the  futwas — or  decisions  on  the 
question  oi  Jihad— os  the  protest  of  most  Mahomedans 
against  absurd  and  ungenerous  imputations,  and  their 
deliberate  confession  of  loyalty  to  the  raj.  As  these 
futwas  implicitly  apply  to  every  possible  question  in 
connection  with  Turkey,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  them. 

First,  of  the  Mecca  Doctors,  heads  of  the  three  great 
Mussalman  sects.  They  were  asked  to  state  “  whether 
or  not  “  the  country  of  Hindustan,”  whose  Christian 
rulers  “  did  not  interfere  with  all  the  injunctions  of 
Islam,  was  Dar-ul-Islam,”  i.e.  a  country  of  Islam.  “As 
long  as  even  some  of  the  peculiar  observances  of  Islam 
prevail  in  it,  it  is  Dar-ul-Islam,”  replied  the  head  of  the 
first  sect.  The  same  answer  was  given  by  the  second  ; 
while  the  third  replied  that  a  “  country  of  Islam  does 
not  become  Dar-ul-Harb,”  country  of  the  enemy,  home 
of  war,  “as  soon  as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  but  only  when  all  or  most  of  the  injunctions  of 
Islam  disappear  therefrom.”  The  same  opinion — that 
India  is  “a  country  of  Islam ” — has  been  given  by  the 
law  Doctors  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  solemnly  pronounced 
by  the  Mahomedan  Literary  Society  of  Calcutta.  Of 
course  the  next  question  instantly  springs  to  the 
reader’s  lips.  If  India  is  Dar-ul-Islam,  are  not  the 
Mahomedans  religiously  committed  to  an  attempt 
to  wrest  it  from  us  ?  This  question  was  put  to  the 
Bengal  members,  together  with  the  first,  and  they 
answered  that  the  affirmation  of  the  latter  implied 
the  negation  of  the  former.  “  For  Jihad  can  by 
no  means  be  lawfully  made  in  Dar-ul-Islam.  This  is 
so  evident  that  it  requires  no  argument  or  authority  to 
support  it.  Now,  if  any  misguided  wretch,  owing  to 
his  perverse  fortune,  were  to  wage  war  against  the 
ruling  powers  of  this  country — British  India — such  war 
would  be  rightly  pronounced  rebellion,  and  rebellion  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Mahomedan  law.  Therefore 
such  war  will  likewise  be  unlawful ;  and  in  case  anyone 
should  wage  such  war,  the  Mahomedan  subjects  would 
be  bound  to  assist  their  rulers,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
their  rulers,  to  fight  with  such  rebels.”  The  same  con¬ 
clusion  is  deduced  by  the  law  Doctors  of  Northern 
India,  from  the  opposite  premiss,  i.e.  from  the  proposition 
that  India  is  Dar-ul-Harb,  or  country  of  the  enemy. 
As  the  form  of  the  question  is  so  very  interesting,  we 
give  it  entire  : — “  Oh  men  of  learning  and  expounders 
of  the  law  of  Islam !  Is  a  Jihad  lawful  in  India,  a 
country  formerly  held  by  a  Mahomedan  ruler,  and  now 
held  under  the  sway  of  a  Christian  Government,  where 
the  said  Christian  ruler  does  in  no  way  interfere  with 
his  Mahomedan  subjects  in  the  rites  prescribed  by  their 
religion,  such  as  praying,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  zakat, 
Friday  prayer,  and  Jama’at,  and  gives  them  fullest  pro¬ 
tection  and  liberty  in  the  above  respects  in  the  same 
way  as  a  Mahomedan  ruler  would  do,  and  where  the 
Mahomedan  subjects  have  no  strength  and  means  to 
fight  with  their  rulers;  on  the  contrary,  where  there 
is  every  chance  of  the  war,  if  waged,  ending  with  a 
defeat,  and  thereby  causing  an  indignity  to  Islam  ?  ” 
Here  is  the  futwa^  or  religio-legal  judgment.  “  The 
Mussalmans  hero  are  protected  by  Christians,  and  there 
is  no  Jihad  in  a  country  where  protection  is  afforded,  as 
the  absence  of  protection  or  liberty  between  Mussal¬ 
man  and  infidel  is  essential  in  a  religious  war,  and 
that  condition  does  not  exist  here.  Besides,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  probability  of  victory 
to  the  Mussalmans,  and  of  glory  to  Islam.  If  there 
be  no  such  probability,  the  Jihad  is  unlawful.”  Lastly, 
we  must  notice  the  answer  which  has  been  given  to 


Dr.  Hunter’s  crucial  question  ; — “  In  case  of  a  Maho¬ 
medan  ruler  attacking  India  while  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Mahomcdaus  of 
that  country^  to  renounce  the  aman  (protection)  of 
the  English,  and  render  help  to  the  invader  ?  ”  No, 
the  ^  reply  was,  “  so  long  as  the  Mahomedans  are  not 
subjected  to  religious  persecution.  In  India  wo  enjoy 
complete  toleration,  and  therefore  it  would  in  no 
case  be  the  religious  duty  of  any  Mahomedan  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  aman  of  the  English,  and  render  help  to 
the  invader.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
j  present  question  is  solely  concerned  with  the  views  of 
the  law  Doctors,  whose  immense  influence  over  the 
mass  of  the  Mahomedan  population  is  supposed  to  bo 
granted.  What  bigoted  Mahomedans  are  capable  of  doing 
is  quite  another  question.  There  are  Fenians  in  the 
British  Isles,  Beds  in  France  ;  and  India  were  a  heaven 
upon  earth  if  she  did  not  contain  thousands  of  Mussal¬ 
mans — and  Hindoos,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that — who 
would  cheerfully  cut  every  Anglo-Indian  throat,  if  only 
the  opportunity  offered  itself.  But  the  grand  fact 
remains  that  the  Indian  Mahomedans  are  bound  by 
their  religion  to  be  loyal  to  the  Queen.  This  leads  us 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  a  very  able  Anglo-Indian 
critic  regarding  the  ambiguity  of  the  technical  names  Dar- 
ul-Islam  and  Dar-ul-Harb.  The  real  word  which  would 
express  the  relation  of  Mahomedans  to  the  paramount 
power  is  Dar-ul-Aman,  land  of  security.  A  Mahomedan 
would  describe  himself  as  Moostamin,  or  seeker  of  pro¬ 
tection.  Perhaps  the  clearest  way  of  putting  the  case 
before  an  English  reader  is  as  follows  : — Substitute 
Turks  for  Indian  Mussalmans,  and  a  Slav  paramount 
power  for  England,  and  the  former  would  1^  “  bound 
by  their  religion  ”  to  obey  the  foregoing  futwas.  Tur¬ 
key  might  then  be  technically  called  Dar-ul-Harb ;  but 
so  long  as  the  Christian  rulers  allowed  religious  liberty, 
the  Turks  would  be  bound  to  be  loyal.  If  the  Chris¬ 
tians  persecuted,  the  duty  of  the  Turks  would  bo,  not 
Jihadf  but  Hijrat — i.  e.,  flight  with  their  families  and 
goods — after  which  they  might  wage  war. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  apprehensions  about 
Mahomedan  loyalty  are,  in  the  main,  a  legacy  of  the 
Wahabee  scare.  Few  intelligent  Anglo-Indians  now 
accept  Dr.  Hunter’s  story  of  the  “  Conspiracy  ”  as  the 
true  one.  If  we  had  space  we  could  quote  many  an 
instance  of  inconsistency  and  exaggeration  from 
his  fascinating  book.  When  we  read  of  “  fanatic  swarms, 
who  have  attacked  our  camps,  burned  our  villages,”  and 
so  forth,  we  ask  where  are  or  were  they  ?  Frontier 
squabbles  there  always  have  been,  are,  and  will  be ;  but 
it  seems  a  gross  mis-statement  to  say  that  they  are  the 
results  of  Wahabee  Puritanism.  The  hill  tribes  would 
have  worried  the  Feringees  and  their  own  co-religionists 
if  no  Abdul  Wahab  or  Syud  Ahmed  the  Apostle  had  ever 
existed.  As  shown  by  the  venerable  Mahomedan  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded,  the  hill  tribes  are  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Wahabee  reformers.  Nor  did  Wahabeeism 
originate  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  described  by 
Dr.  Hunter.  Merely  a  protest  against  ceremonies  and 
saint  worship,  Wahabeeism  is  almost  as  old  as  Maho mo- 
danism  itself,  though  it  was  not  known  by  that  name 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
its  chief  Apostle  established  its  very  brief  supremacy  in 
Arabia.  Nor,  again,  is  it  true  that  its  existence  was 
kept  a  secret  from  the  Indian  Government  until  a  quite 
recent  period.  Thirty  years  ago,  Wahabee  apostles 
openly  collected  money  in  Bengal  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  hated  Sikhs  (whoso  country  was 
not  then  British  territory)  ;  and  Syud  Ahmed  Khan 
narrates  how  the  apostles,  when  asked  why  they  did 
not  wage  a  Jihad  against  the  British  likewise, 
replied  in  much  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  f  utwas 
already  quoted.  He  further  contends  that  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  “  a  rebel  camp  of  Wahabees  on  our 
frontier  ”  arose  from  the  temporary  junction  of  the  latter 
with  the  hill  tribes  against  their  common  foe,  the  Sikhs. 
No  doubt  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  cut-throat,  fa¬ 
natical  Wahabees,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  study  of  the 
subject  we  have  only  discovered  in  the  system  a  re¬ 
turn  to  simplicity  of  worship,  a  form  of  Mahomedan 
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Belgrade  War  Office  had  to  accede  to  the  demand  of 
these  riotous  free-corps,  and  Despotovitch  is  now  some¬ 
where  in  the  less  accessible  regions  of  north-western 
Bosnia.  Alimpitch  himself  is  said  to  be  cashiered  ;  his 
place  being  filled  by  the  Russian  officer,  Komaroff. 
This  latter  news  still  lacks  confirmation.  But  of  the 
disorganisation  of  the  Drina'army — whose  unsatisfactory 
condition  we  pointed  out  already  weeks  ago,  from  infor¬ 
mation  of  our  own — there  cannot  be  any  doubt. 

The  iron  girdle  drawn  by  the  Turks  all  round  Servia 
— in  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west — is  thus  narrowing 
and  tightening  more  and  more.  On  four  lines,  the 
Ottoman  troops  are  advancing  into  the  interior  ;  along 
the  Rasina  valley,  where  they  have  Krushewatz  for 
their  first  object ;  along  the  road  from  Knjazewatz  to 
Banja  and  Rashan,  by  which  means  Alexinatz  and 
Deligrad  can  be  turned  ;  from  Zaitchar  to  Boljewatz, 
with  Paratjin  and  Tchuprija  as  first  objects;  and,  if 
some  remarkable  signs  do  not  deceive,  also  in  a  northern 
direction,  from  Negotin  and  Bregova,  along  the  Danube, 
towards  Belgrade.  A  circle  would  thus  be  formed  for 
a  concentric  attack.  To  lock  in  the  main  army  of 
Servia,  to  threaten  it  from  the  front,  from  the  rear, 
and  from  the  flanks,  is  clearly  the  Turkish  plan  of 
operation. 

With  the  exception  of  some  skirmishes  on  the  western 
side  of  Montenegro,  Prince  Nikita  has  been  perfectly 
quiet.  His  whereabouts  are  scarcely  known;  and 
Mukhtar  Pasha  is  no  longer  in  danger.  As  regards 
fighting  between  the  victorious  Ottoman  army  under 
Osman  and  Achmed  Eyub,  and  the  forces  of  Tchernaieff 
and  Lcshjanin,  there  has  been  a  pause  during  this  week. 
The  pause  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  Turkish  tactics,  which  aims  at  closing  in  upon 
the  Servians  from  the  north.  Leshjanin  himself  has 
evidently  had  an  inkling  of  this  strategic  intention  ;  for, 
whilst  it  was  at  first  asserted  that  he  h^  withdrawn  with 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  from  Zaitchar  to  Boljewatz,  which 
is  on  the  road  to  Paratjin,  later  reports  speak  of  his 
being  at  Brestowatz,  which  is  on  a  road  higher  up 
in  the  north.  Very  likely  he  sent  a  portion  of 
his  men  on  the  road  to  Boljewatz  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  mislead  Osman,  whilst,  with  his  main 
army,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  him  by  taking  a  north¬ 
ern  route.  The  Turks,  however,  seem  to  be  displacing 
now  the  point  of  gravitation  of  their  chief  army  from 
the  left  to  the  right  wing.  In  other  words,  they  are 
keeping  sufficient  troops  on  their  former  position  to 
occupy  Tchernaieff*  in  the  south,  at  the  same  time  slowly 
creeping  round  towards  the  north. 

This  Turkish  movement  has  already  spread  fright 
among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Servia.  At  Radu- 
jewatz,  at  Milanowatz,  and  even  at  Semendria,  the 
wealthier  people  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Bel¬ 
grade,  from  fear  of  the  Ottoman  approach.  On  Austrian 
territory,  not  less  than  13,000  Servian  fugitives,  men, 
women  and  children,  are  stated  to  have  already  arrived'; 
the  Moldo-Wallachian  authorities  refusing  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  so  large  a  number,  although  the  majority  of 
those  Servian  fugitives  are  of  a  race  cognate  to  that 
which  dwells  in  Roumania.  From  all  that  we  learn 
about  the  condition  of  this  eastern  part  of  Servia,  it 
appears  that  the  Belgrade  Government  has  always  had  a 
weak  military  as  well  as  moral  hold  on  it,  owing  to  the 
contention  between  the  Slavonian  Serb  and  the  Rouman 
or  Wallachian  inhabitants  of  those  frontier  districts. 
The  Rouman 8  were  not  allowed  their  native  speech  in 
their  churches  ;  they  had  Slav  priests  and  schoolmasters 
set  over  them  ;  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  debarred 
from  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  Their  spirit  being  thus 
cowed,  they  proved  an  element  of  weakness  in  Lesh- 
janin’s  army,  and  are  now  flying  in  masses.  On  that 
side  of  Servia,  at  any  rate,  a  guerilla  war  is  out  of  the 
question. 

To  all  appearance,  Turkey,  albeit  still  acting  with 
great  caution  in  its  advance  into  the  interior  of  Servia, 
means  to  neglect  no  preparations  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  war,  through  the  intervention  of  some  foreign 
Power,  ever  were  to  assume  larger  proportions.  At  the 
The  I  fortress  of  Widdin,  provisions  for  18,000  men  have 


Puritanism,  or  the  Moslem  counterpart  of  Dr.  Dellinger’s 
Old  Catholicism.  Every  reforming  Mahomedan  of  the 
present  day  is  a  true  Wahabee.  We  have  known  some 
loyal,  noble  specimens  of  them  in  the  flesh.  But  no  one 
need  quarrel  with  Dr.  Hunter’s  premisses,  for  the  writer 
most  satisfactorily  disposes  of  them  himself.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bengali  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  northern  brethren  on  the  other,  so  the  Doctor  and 
the  leading  Mussalman  in  the  North-West  reach  the  same 
conclusion  from  contrary  starting-points.  The  Doctor 
holds  the  Wahabee  comparatively  harmless,  because  his 
very  existence  is  a  danger  to  everybody  possessed  of  any¬ 
thing;  the  Syud,  because  he  is  as  loyal  as  any  other 
Mahomedan.  The  Doctor  bases  his  reliance  on  the 
general  loyalty  of  Mahomedans  on  the  ground  that  the 
anti-infidel  precepts  of  the  Koran  have,  after  a  manner 
not  unknown  in  other  countries,  been  explained,  and 
toned  down,  to  harmonise  with  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances  of  to-day ;  the  Syud,  on  the  premiss  that  the 
Koran  really  enjoins  loyalty  on  the  part  of  every 
moostamin,  and  that  even  the  Prophet  of  God  respected 
the  precept  in  his  own  person.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
satisfactory.  But  Dr.  Hunter’s  plea  for  a  more  just  and 
generous  treatment  of  the  Indian  Mussalmans  has  our 
warmest  support.  We  have  put  them  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage,  as  compared  to  their  fellow-subjects,  the  Hindoos. 
The  results  have  been  jealousy,  and  a  proud  indifference 
even  to  the  little  encouragement  which  we  have  deigned 
to  offer  them.  But  no  one  who  studies  modern  India 
can  fail  to  mark  the  new  spirit  of  progress  in  its 
Mahomedan  community.  Let  us  deal  more  generously 
with  them,  and,  so  far  as  their  loyalty  is  concemea, 
Turkey  may  become,  as  soon  as  it  likes,  a  Dar-ul-Harb, 
“a  country*of  the  enemy.” 
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been  laid  in  for  six  months.  Orders  have  been  sent 
to  the  commanders  at  Rustschak,  Silistria,  and  other 
Danubian  strongholds,  as  well  as  to  those  at 
Schnmla  and  Varna,  to  lay  in  a  similar  stock.  Forty 
engineer  officers  have  been  despatched  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  those  fortresses.  Evidently,  in  reply  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  English  Government,  the  Porte 
has  ordained  the  dissolution  of  a  number  of  volunteer 
corps,  drafting  them,  as  well  as  the  Tcherkesses,  into 
different  companies.  At  Widdin  four  Tcherkesses, 
found  guilty  of  acts  of  murder  and  robbery,  have  been 
publicly  executed.  Abdul  Kerim  has  issued  an  order  of 
the  day  threatening  death  to  anyone  who  would  com¬ 
mit  similar  crimes. 

The  Servian  entrenchments  at  Deligrad  have  been 
armed  with  twenty-four  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre. 
As  many  have  been  placed  on  the  nineteen  redoubts  of 
the  heights  of  Alexinatz.  If  Prince  Milan,  contrary  to 
his  own  impulse,  will  now  once  more  try  the  fortune  of 
battle,  the  coming  week  may  see  important  events  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  Alexinatz  and  Deli¬ 
grad  will  be  the  scene  of  the  decisive  contest. 


cise  of  his  vast  experience  and  ability  in  City  matters, 
was  to  secure  an  enonuoiis  profit  upon  all  capital  in  his 
control.  The  public,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  have 
the  pri  vilege  of  depositing  its  money  in  Mr.  Oakley’s  bank,  and 
of  receiving  in  return  a  dividend  of  18  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a-half  every  month,  payable,  of  course,  monthly. 
This  was  a  real  master-stroke  of  policy.  The  lo,  or  12, 


or  10  per  cent.,  payable  upon  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and 
other  speculative  stock,  was  only  to  bo  got  half-yearly,  and  in 
the  shape  of  a  coupon,  which  had  to  go  through  various  tire¬ 
some  formalities  before  it  could  be  converted  into  solid  cash. 
Mr.  Oakley  undertook  to  pay  his  dividend  across  the  counter 
every  month,  in  money,  and  although  it  may  seem  now 
astonishing  that  people  should  have  believed  in  him,  it  yet 
must  be  admitted,  if  the  merits  of  the  case  are  fully  gone  into, 
that  Mr.  Oakley  was  quite  as  likely  to  pay  his  18  per  cent,  as 
was  the  Republic  of  Iionduras  to  pav  its  15.  Like  a  wise  man, 
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Mr.  Richard  Banner  Oakley,  the  sole  proprietor  and  manager 
of  the  Co-operative  Credit  Bank,  has  been  sentenced  by  Sir 
Russell  Gurney  to  five  years’  penal  servitude.  The  sentence, 
although  severe,  is  thoroughly  deserved ;  and  such  little  sym¬ 
pathy  as  Mr.  Oakley  may  enjoy  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  bigger  rogues  than  himself  are  still  at  large,  and 
preying  upon  the  public,  and  that — to  borrow  an  old  proverb — 
it  is  somewhat  hard  that  the  wood-pigeon  should  be  hit  when 
the  carrion  crow  gets  off  scot-free.  The  story  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Credit  Bank  (Unlimited)  is  very  easily  told.  Mr. 
Richard  Banner  Oakley  was  a  gentleman  who  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  a  ^pnius  for  finance.  Possessed  by  this  terrible 
delusion,  he  embarked  in  several  lesser  schemes,  all  of  which 
proved  eminently  unsuccessful,  but  in  each  of  which  there  was, 
to  do  Mr.  Oakley  justice,  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity.  One 
of  these  notions  was  a  co-operative  moor,  for  grcuse-snooting. 
Mr.  Oakley  was  to  rent  the  moor,  and  find  gamekeepers,  dogs, 
ammunition,  and  board  and  lodging.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
were  to  subscribe,  and  to  enjoy  good  shooting  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  Mr.  Oakley  himself  was  to  make  a  handsome  profit 
out  of  the  undertaking.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  considerable  dexterity  as  well  as  novelty  in  the  notion  of 
financing  a  Scotch  moor  upon  the  principle  of  a  West- End 
Club.  Unfortunately,  however,  luck  always  seems  to  have 
been  against  Mr.  Oakley.  His  projects  wanted  nothing  to 
make  them  perfect  but  success,  and  success  for  some  reason  or 
another  never  came  to  him.  The  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  oo-operative  grouse-shooting  and  other  similar  paths 
of  enterprise,  was  that  he  found  himself,  in  the  January  of 
1874,  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  with  liabilities  of  9,000/.  and 
assets  of  1/.  5s.  (Sd.  It  seems,  as  the  Solicitor-General,  in  the 
course  of  his  opening,  gravely  observed,  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Oakley  that  the  tactics  which  had  brought  him  to  this 
lamentable  result  might,  if  pursued  upon  a  bolder  and  larger 
scale,  secure  him  a  colossal  fortune,  and  that  being  an  uncer¬ 
tificated  bankrupt  he  could  not  possibly  do  better  than  become 
a  banker.  Times  were  ripe  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  market 
was  flooded  with  utterly  worthless  stock,  the  holders  of 
which,  in  perfect  innocence  of  the  immediately  forthcoming 
crash,  were  receiving  dividends  of  10,  12,  and  even  15  per 
cent.,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  notion  it  was  a  perfect 
waste  of  good  money  to  invest  it  in  anything  which  paid  a 
penny  less  than  two  and  a-half  or  three  per  cent,  on 
each  quarter-day.  If  these  were  the  profits  to  be  looked  for  by 
ordinary  investors,  it  was  obvious  that  capitalists,  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  City  and  its  ways,  must  be  doing  much  better, 
and  that  a  banker  or  stockbroker  possessed  of  judgment,  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  good  information,  must  be  earning  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  upon  his  money,  if  not  indeed  more.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Oakley  saw  the  rottenness  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  it,  or  whether  he  himself 
shared  in  the  popular  delusion.  It  is,  in  other  words,  difficult 
to  determine  whether  he  was  an  astute  rogue  or  a  dangerous 
enthusiast,  with  a  monomania  for  finance.  His  conduct  is 
capable  of  either  interpretation.  Commencing  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  16  per  cent,  is  the  normal  interest  for  money,  and 
that  bankers  can  make  twice  as  much,  if  not  more,  he  started  a 
so-called  Co-operative  Credit  Bank,  the  scheme  of  which  was 
exceedingly  simple.  Mr.  Oakley  himself  was  to  be  the  sole 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  undertaldng,  and  by  the  exer¬ 


was  the  Republic  of  Honduras  to  pay  its  15.  Like  a  wise  man, 
however,  Mr.  Oakley  drew  into  his  net  fishes  little  and 
great.  Those  who  had  money  could  deposit  it  at  his  bank ; 
those  who  had  none  could  accept  bills  drawn  by  him  upon  them, 
which  he  was  willing  to  discount  and  to  treat  as  cash.  A 
crossing-sweeper,  in  a  word,  had  only  to  walk  into  Mr.  Oakley’s, 
and  accept  a  bill  for  something  unner  1,100/.,  and  he  would 
from  that  time  forth  become  entitled  to  a  monthly  dividend  of 
13/.  6s.  8d.  If  people  asked  how  these  profits  were  to  be  made, 
the  answer  was,  by  Mr.  Oakley’s  own  unaided  ability.  The 
financial  ability  of  Mr.  Oakley  was,  in  short,  like  the  un¬ 
limited  resources  ”  of  Honduras,  an  unknown  quantity,  capable 
of  yielding  an  indefinite  result,  and  experience  tells  us  that 
there  is  nothing  which  tempts  people  so  much  as  a  shadowy 
prospect  of  a  big  profit. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club,  and 
consequently  accustomed  to  mix  in  the  very  best  society, 
Mr.  Oakley,  unfortunately,  had  not  so  much  capittil  with  which 
to  start  his  bank  as  the  1/.  6s.  6d.  which  represented  his  assets 
under  his  bankruptcy.  He  opeued  his  premises,  however,  upon 
credit  of  some  kind — whether  co-operative  or  not — and  waited 
for  customers.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  history  is 
that  customers  actually  came.  Retired  military  and  naval 
officers,  who  b::d  heard  of  City  men  making  15  per  cent,  out 
of  Honduras,  were  only  too  ready  to  risk  a  few  hundreds  in 
the  new  bank,  and  were  not  perhaps  altogether  asleep  to  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  a  banker  who  treats  his  customers’ 
acceptances  as  cash.  Old  ladies  were  of  course  fascinated  by 
the  notion  of  a  monthly  dividend,  and  working-men  of  radical 
views  were  deluded  by  the  notion  that  the  new  bank  was  “  Co¬ 
operative,”  and  consequently  must  be  safe.  As  the  deposits 
came  in,  Mr.  Oakley  paid  the  dividends  out  of  them,  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  appropriated  to  his 
own  use  anything  more  than  would  have  been  a  moderate  re¬ 
muneration  for  his  services  if  the  bank  had  been  a  solvent 
concern.  The  end  of  course  was  inevitable.  Dividends  were 
paid  out  of  deposits  as  long  as  deposits  came  in.  Occasionally 
there  were  difficulties  which  had  to  be  tided  over.  Cheques 
for  a  pound  or  two  were  presented,  and  the  bearer  had  to 
be  told  to  come  next  day.  Sometimes  there  was  not 
enough  in  the  till  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  clerks. 
On  such  occasions,  however,  a  deposit  alwavs  used  ^  to 
drop  in  before  the  day  was  over,  and  so  the  Co-operative 
Credit  Bank  struggled  on  until  Mr.  Banner  Oakley  was  ar¬ 
rested.  It  then  appeared  that  something  under  6(3,000/.  had 
been  deposited  with  the  bank,  and  that  its  assets  were  some 
60/.  in  cash,  a  small  bag  of  gold  dust,  a  bundle  of  utterly  rotten 
securities,  and  a  choice  library  of  devotional  works,  which, 
although  Mr.  Oakley’s  private  property,  was  yet  legally  liable 
to  the  depositors. 

The  Recorder,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  terms  in  which  he 
passed  sentence,  seems  to  have  been  very  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Oakley  was,  like  the  promoters  of  the  Honduras  Loan,  a  common 
thief,  or  whether  ho  was  not  rather  a  dangerous  monomaniac. 
The  truth  of  the  case  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme 
suppositions.  Oakley  was  not  a  rogue  of  the  Tigg-Montagu 
type.  It  was  no  jiart  of  his  scheme  to  wait  until  there  were 
some  thousands  ot  pounds  in  his  bank  and  then  to  decamp  with 
them.  He  was  vain  enough  to  believe  that  he  could  actually 


pay  18  per  cent,  upon  all  money  in  his  hands,  and  vet  make  a 
nandsome  profit  for  himself.  He  brought  himself  into  the 


grasp  of  the  law  by  issuing  monthly  balance-sheets  inviting 
further  deposits,  and  declaring  that  the  bank  was  making  a 


magnificent  profit.  These  balance-sheets  were  untrue  to  his 
knowledge,  and  so  brought  him  within  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
Little  fish  are  caught  where  big  fish  break  through  the  net. 
Morally,  Mr.  Oakley  is  no  worse  than  the  gentlemen  who 
palmed  off  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  such  stuff,  upon 
credulous  investors.  In  a  certain  sense  he  contrasts  favouranly 
with  them,  for  ho  clearly  believed  in  himself,  while  it  is 
equally  certain  that  no  one  who  ever  knew  or  ought  to  have 
known  anything  about  Honduras  ever  believed  in  its  power  of 
paying  a  dividend.  At  the  same  time,  de  minimis  non  curat  lex, 
Mr.  Oakley  is  in  prison,  and  Mr.  Charles  J oachim  Lefevre,  with 
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his  antMdenU  jvitmaires”  is  living  like  a  prince^upon  his  ill- 
gotten  gains.  If  people  were  fools  to  trust  Mr.  Oakley,  they  were 
eouallr  fools  to  trust  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  and  Mr.  Lefevre. 


hat  "it  pleases  old  women  to  call  ‘‘  the  ways  of  Providence  ” 
are,  happily,  inscrutable.  Mr.  Oakley  will  have  for  five  years 
to  labour  without  tobacco,  wine,  or  other  comforts,  at  toil  of 
the  hardest  and  most  merciless  character.  Mr.  Lefevre  lives  in 
Paris,  like  a  king,  and  is  a  recognised  member  of  the  English 
turf.  Such  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are  apparently 
as  Ci.pricious  as  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  fully  as  irrational 
as  the  ways  of  human  folly. 


PETS. 

The  love  of  keeping  pet  animals,  which  is  due  probably  in 
part  to  the  desire  of  dominion  and  in  part  to  a  longing  for 
affection  bestowed  solely  on  one’s  self,  would  seem  to  be  as 
firmly  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  as  the  love  of  preaching. 
Indeed,  tnere  is  some  connexion  between  these  two  forms 
of  tyranny,  inasmuch  as  when  a  man  can  find  no  other 
audience,  a  faithful  dog  will  listen  with  the  utmost  decorum 
and  attention  to  his  outbursts  of  angry  eloquence  or  close 
periods  of  reasoning,  and  if  he  does  not  always  applaud  at  the 
right  points  is  at  least  certain  never  to  express  his  disapproval. 
But  tne  dog  is  very  high  up,  is,  indeed,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  pets,  which  begins  as  low 
down  as  iu  the  keeping  of  silkworms,  for  which  schoolboys 
are  apt  to  display  an  extraordinary  liking.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  discover  by  any  eftbrt  of  memory  what  pleasure 
there  can  have  been  in  the  watching  and  tending  of  the 
crawling  things  which  exhibit  far  less  sense  of  their 
guardian’s  presence  and  care  than  do  flowers,  in  which, 
over-fancifully  perhaps,  some  people  have  thought  they  ob¬ 
served  distinct  signs  of  recognition.  Even  dormice,  which 
are  dull  and  sleepy  companions  enough,  have  more  claim  to 
the  petting  which  they  also  enjoy  among  schoolboys,  more 
human  interest  than  silkworms  can  ever  possess.  The  school¬ 
boy’s  command  of  space  and  other  abstract  things  is,  of  course, 
limited,  and  he  is  therefore  driven  to  select  his  pets  from  among 
small  deer.  And  of  these  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is  the 
squirrel,  which  is  capable  not  only  of  learning  an  infinity  of 
tricks,  but  of  an  affection  which  has  in  it  something  very 
human,  and,  like  that  of  most  animals,  is  less  liable  to  suffer 
change  than  human  liking. 

Small  birds,  again,  goldfinches,  canaries,  siskins,  and  so  on, 
can  become  very  companionable,  and  the  cleverer  among  them 
have  long  memories,  and  will  greet  their  masters  or  mistresses 
with  delight  after  an  absence  of  even  some  months.  Among 
the  larger  birds  an  infinity  of  character  is  to  be  found ;  ravens, 
of  which  there  are  few  to  be  seen  nowadays,  have  been 
immortalised  in  the  person  of  Grip ;  magpies  are  a  little  lower 
than  the  ravens  in  that  they  have  no  respect  of  persons,  and 
will  with  true  civilised  impartiality  injure  their  best  friends 
as  gladly  as  their  worst  foes.  Cockatoos  have  in  their 
brilliant  white  plumage  and  their  swelling  crests  something 
lordly  and  solemn  which  is  apt  to  create  too  great  an  awe  for 

Eure  joy  of  companionship ;  and  parrots,  that  is,  the  African 
ind,  have  a  cynical  humour  which  is  trying  to  the  temper.  As 
a  general  rule  they  persistently  refuse  to  learn  what  one  wishes 
to  teach  them,  and,  after  an  interval,  will  reproduce  instead, 
with  cruel  exactness,  the  expressions  of  irritation  which  one 
may  have  given  w'ay  to  during  the  attempted  lesson.  There 
is  about  them  at  times  a  singular  gentleness  and  caressing 
manner,  but  it  may  at  any  moment  turn  to  bitterness  and 
mockery.  They  have,  moreover,  an  appalling  faculty  of 
seeming  to  look  through  you,  and  read  your  inmost  thoughts. 
If  you  approach  them  with  an  assumed  tenderness,  intending  to 
play  some  practical  joke  upon  them,  they  will  divine  your 
intention,  charm  you  never  so  wisely,  and  humiliate  you  with 
their  utter  indifference  to  your  movements;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  highly  artful  themselves  iu  entrapping 
YOU  into  a  confidence  which  leads  to  your  discomfiture. 
They  are  a  curious  mixture  of  cunning  and  shyness,  and, 
from  their  mere  physical  formation,  the  soft  grey  feathers,  the 
waddling  affected  walk,  and  the  neck  which  can  elongate  itself 
or  bend  about  with  startling  suddenness,  one  might  conclude 
that  they  combine  the  qualities  of  the  dove  with  those  of  the 
se^ent. 

nary  coronella  has  at  least  the  merit  of  \)eing  graceful  and 
harmless.  After  a  time,  snakes  of  this  kind  even  get  to  know 
their  owners,  and  endure  their  touch  without  any  of  the  his¬ 
sing  and  other  exhibitions  of  wrath  which  they  exhibit  to 
strangers.  But  there  is  a  certain  prejudice  against  their  sneak¬ 
ing  movements,  their  cold  scales,  and  the  repellent  indifference 
of  their  aspect  which  it  is  hard  to  overcome ;  and  there  are 
also  other  and  more  practical  objections  to  keeping  them.  They 
have  a  way  of  peering  about  in  their  noiseless  and  imperturb¬ 
able  fashion  until  they  find  a  convenient  crevice  into  which 


they  can  creep.  And  when  once  they  have  found  it  they  will 
remain  in  it  and  die  there,  or  emerge  at  some  moment  when 
they  seem  to  know  that  their  appearance  will  strike  terror  into 
the  human  beings  who  witness  it.  Toads,  as  being  more  re¬ 
sponsive  in  their  nature  than  snakes,  are  more  desirable  as  pets ; 
but  about  them  there  is  a  bloated  insolence  and  hideousness 
which  inspires  loathing  in  many  people. 

Oats  and  dogs  are  of  course  the  most  satisfactory  pets  that 
can  be  found  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  all 
deference  to  those  who  admire  the  independence  and  in¬ 
difference  to  human  affairs  of  the  cat  nature,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  nearer  a  cat  approaches  to  the  dog’s  nature  the 
more  agreeable  it  is  as  a  friend.  For  instance,  a  cat  which, 
like  one  we  have  known,  will  walk  up  and  down  a  terrace 
outside  a  country-house  with  an  inmate  of  the  house  while  he 
smokes,  is  obviously  a  more  convenient  acquaintance  than  one 
that  will  merely  accept  the  homage  of  a  crowd  of  admirers 
with  lazy  content.  Cats,  however,  are  frequently  unjustly 
accused  of  indifference  and  absence  of  affection ;  among  the 
better  kind  of  them  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  have  no  affec¬ 
tion  as  that  they  disdain  to  show  it  except  on  rare  occasions. 
In  cases  of  illness  they  have  been  known  to  wait  for  hours 
outside  the  sufferer’s  room,  and  to  refuse  all  comfort  until 
they  are  admitted,  to  learn  for  themselves  how  things  are 
progressing.  No  doubt  cats  are  less  constant  in  their 
friendship  than  dogs,  less  ready  to  make  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  less  willing  to  admit  persons  outside  their  own 
family  circle  to  their  friendship.  In  this  matter  dogs  of 
any  fine  intellect  are  singularly  gracious.  We  have  the  honour 
of  knowing  a  Skye  terrier  and  a  Pomeranian  whose  recollection 
of  a  former  friendship  of  some  months  is  so  constant  that,  no 
matter  whether  a  day  or  a  year  intervene  between  our  meetings, 
we  are  always  received  with  expressions  of  delight  which  in 
both  cases  are  almost  hysterical,  and  in  that  of  the  Pomeranian 
threaten  to  bring  on  a  fit. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  largest  pets  to 
be  seen,  are  the  tmined  elephants  which  are  from  time'  to  time 
exhibited,  and  of  which  a  set  is  to  be  seen  in  great  perfection 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cooper,  at  Myers’s  Circus,  or,  as  it 
is  pedantically  called,  Hippodrome,  now  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
These  unwieldy  beings,  at  their  master’s  command,  dance 
round  the  ring  with  all  manner  of  quaint  gambollings,  perch 
themselves  on  barrels,  which  look  hardly  big  enough  to  hold 
two  of  their  vast  feet,  and  go  through  such  imitations  as  they 
can  of  a  ballerina’s  gestures,  keeping  admirable  time  together : 
One  of  them  even  stands  on  its  head. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  in  his  amusing  ‘  Curiosities  of  Natural 
History,’  relates  that  an  elephant-trainer  told  him  when  once 
the  animals  had  got  the  idea  of  the  tricks  they  were  to  per¬ 
form  they  would  practise  them  by  themselves;  and  when  one 
sees  the  intelligence  displayed  by  these  creatures,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  this  of  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  traits  of 
elephantine  character  is  found  outside  the  performance  proper, 
in  the  demeanour  of  an  elephant  who  helps  to  bring  the  cage 
containing  Mr.  Cooper’s  trained  lions  into  the  ring.  He  is  a 
fine  elephant,  who  perhaps  feels  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a 
shekarry,  and  has  the  most  evident  distaste  to  the  task  assigned 
him  of  propelling  with  his  vast  forehead  a  car  of  huge  cats. 
Not  only  does  he  seem  to  protest  against  his  employment  while 
it  lasts,  but  the  moment  it  is  over  he  bundles  his  huge  bulk 
hurriedly  away  with  drooping  ears  and  eyes  in  the  evident  hope 
of  escaping  recognition,  and  persuading  the  audience  that  it  is 
not  he  but  some  other  elephant  who  has  been  about  this  humili¬ 
ating  business. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  performances  with  the  lions  which  this  ele¬ 
phant  so  evidently  despises  are  very  singular  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  complete  mastery  which  a  man  may  obtain  over  savage 
creatures.  The  lions  obey  him  with  such  unquestioning 
readiness  that  one  can  hardly  feel  any  fear  for  him ;  and  he 
has  the  wisdom  to  avoid  the  horrible  trick  practised  by  many 
lion  tamers  of  putting  his  head  between  a  lion’s  jaws.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  whether  there  is  more  of  liking  or  fear  in  the 
beasts  towards  their  master ;  but  only  one  of  them  displayed 
any  semblance  of  ill-will  towards  him,  and  for  all  one  knows 
this  too  may  be  part  of  the  game.  One  would  imagine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  elephants  are  more  agreeable  pets  than  lions ;  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  likely  to  survive  their  master, 
and  spare  him  the  anguish  which  ensues  upon  the  death  of 
smaller  pets. 


SKETCHES  OF  NORTH-ITALIAN  RURAL  LIFE. 

V. — LA  CRESIMA. 

The  cherries  are  over ;  neither  large  black,  nor  small 
bright  ones,  are  on  the  trees  now,  and  the  wood-strawberries 
have  been  forgotten  long  ago  for  this  year.  The  grapes 
begin  to  flush  purple-red  over  their  pale  green  skins; 
soon  they  will  be  ready  for  the  vintage;  but  the  grapes 
are  not  havoc  for  the  village  children,  and ‘  if  it  were'  not 
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for  many  another  kind  of  fruit  that  grows  on  trees,  and  can, 
happily,  not  be  made  into  wine,  it  would  be  a  weary  time 
till  the  walnut  harvest  came  round  I  But,  Heaven  be  praised, 
there  are  large  purple  plums  and  larger  yellow  plums  and 
little  blue  plums  that  may  all  be  climbed  for,  letting 
alone  the  peaches,  and  apricots,  and  tigs,  and  the  large 
pears  that  are  ripe  enough  now  for  the  taste  of  any  simple- 
minded  village  child !  And  the  summer  is  play-time. 
Nobody  thinks  of  the  girls  till  winter  is  well  in,  and  then 
it  is  only  one  or  two  out  of  the  whole  village  gang  whose 
mothers  will  spare  them  to  learn  reading  of  the  Signor 
Prevosto  of  an  evening,  or  knitting  and  darning  of  Ninetta 
del  Capellano  in  the  forenoon.  But  whatever  is  done  in 
the  bleak  months,  we  have  not  long  passed  the  dog  days  now, 
and  no  mother  gives  a  thought  to  any  child  but  the  swaddled 
puppet  who  hangs  at  her  breast,  or  the  tall  damsel  who  can 
weave  at  the  handloom  and  fetch  back  the  purchases  from 
town  or  fair.  So  Virginia  has  been  nothing  more  than  any 
other  one  out  of  the  parcel  of  children  who  have  been  together 
all  the  days  of  the  summer  up  and  down  between  the  hamlets 
and  through  the  woods,  and  across  the  meadows  and  the 
streams.  Her  mother  is  Maddalena,  the  wife  of  Pietro  the 
pedone,  but  she  has  six  children,  and  four  of  them  are  girls,  of 
an  age  to  help  in  the  house  and  the  fields  moreover ;  so,  the 
Virgin  be  thanked,  Virginia  has  been  of  more  use  out  of  the 
way  than  anywhere  else !  Till  last  week  nobody  thought  of 
her  ]  she  was  one  of  the  village  torments,  neither  more  nor 
less;  one  of  the  children  who  shout  at  festivals,  and  stare 
and  wonder  in  a  mass  when  a  newcomer  enters  the  parish, 
who  are  alwavs  up  other  people’s  fruit-trees,  yet  never  get 
properly  punished ;  only  one  of  that  dark-eyed,  walnut-hued 
gang,  whose  feet  are  always  shoeless,  whose  hair  is  always 
rough,  whose  garments  are  always  in  rags ;  only  one  of  the 
rest  to  share  and  share  alike,  excepting  than  when  the  rest  ” 
happen  to  be  all  boys  it  isn’t  much  Virginia  gets  but  a  cuff 
here  and  there,  and  not  much  that  she  gives,  for  the  matter  of  I 


rent  in  ner  apron  I  vveu,  till  last  weea,  noooay  tnou^t  ot 
Virginia,  but  last  Monday,  when  the  pedone  went  to  Ponte 
Novo  with  the  letters,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  pretty 
Nettina,  who  is  Virginia’s  eldest  sister,  and  in  Ponte  Novo 
Nettina  bought  a  piece  of  stuff,  for  which  she  bargained 
many  a  long  hour,  on  and  ofi*,  and  which  was  just  enough  of  a 
remnant  to  make  the  child  a  new  frock.  And  it  was  no  rcha 
dxndiana  either,  but  a  bit  of  woollen  fabric,  for  is  not  Virginia’s 
father  the  postman,  and  must  not  his  child  look  more  fitly 
dressed  than  a  mere  poorest  contadina  when  she  goes  to  take 
la  Crestma  from  the  Archbishop  P  Yes,  truly  this  is 
the  great  event  to  which  we  look  forward,  and  we 
have  been  thinking  of  it  ever  since  the  San  Giovanni, 
when  it  was  given  out  in  church.  No  wonder  that 
Maddalena  has  been  saving  her  soldi  very  zealously,  for  after 
the  Crestma  Virginia  must  make  her  prima  communione,  and 
Maddalena  would  suffer  a  good  deal  of  privation  rather  than 
not  make  a  fitting  show  of  each  of  her  girls  on  this  event. 
Even  the  child  herself  grumbles  at  no  loss  of  bird-nesting  or 
fruit-stealing  when  it  comes  to  such  a  grave  matter  as  making 
a  better  figure  than  anyone  else.  She  is  onlv  nine  years  old, 
and  knows  no  more  of  the  mighty  problems  that  she  will  have 
to  believe  ere  the  week  is  out  than  does  any  other  little  girl  of 
the  same  age  who  has  run  wild  all  her  life  among  the  brambles, 
but  the  Archbishop  does  not  come  round  very  often,  and  many 
of  the  children,  even  dei  nobilij  are  confirmed  even  younger. 
So  Marrina,  the  sempstress,  sets  to  work  upon  the  little  lithe 
figure,  and,  though  she  has  plenty  to  do  with  all  the  other 
bambini  della  Cresttna,  she  will  make  a  grown-up  little  gown, 
that  will  fit  to  the  childish  form  like  the  mother’s  fits  to  full 
and  ripe  proportions — a  little  gown  that  will  set  in  to  the 
waist  and  fall  down  to  the  ankles  with  beautiful  trimming  on 
the  sleeves  and  buttons  up  the  front ;  henceforth  Virginia  will 
be  a  woman.  Nothing  is  lacking  but  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a 
black  little  apron,  and  a  transparent  veil  that  shall  be  arranged 
over  the  tightly-plaited  hair  and  fall  over  the  proud  little 
child’s  face. 

The  great  day  is  here.  It  is  August — an  August  so  hot 
and  so  dry  that  even  the  sturdy  contadini  have  been  murmur¬ 
ing  at  the  heat  of  these  harvest  days.  The  wheat  has  been 
gathered  in,  and  the  vines  stand  out  brighter  than  ever  upon 
their  trellises  against  the  shorn  hillsides.  The  damsels  who 
have  the  care  of  the  church  were  at  work  all  yesterday ; 
they  swept,  and  washed,  and  garnished,  and  then  they  adorned 
the  place  with  those  choicest  of  adornments  that  only  come  out 
on  the  best  of  all  the  festas.  Above  the  great  picture 
of  Rachel  at  the  Well  there  are  draperies  of  amber 
damask,  and  the  high  altar  is  profusely  laden  with  every  de¬ 
scription  of  artificial  flower,  with  tinsel  stars  and  streamers  to 
enhance  the  effect.  Truly  it  will  look  well  when  the  wax 
candles  are  alight,”  says  Nettina,  whose  work  are  the  paper 
flowers.  Upon  the  side  altars  gorgeous  embroideries  aie  hung. 


and  around  the  pictures  and  the  organ  loft  more  of  the  orthodox 
crimson  damask.  It  is  evening :  six  o’clock.  lie  will  soon  be 
here.  For  he  is  to  arrive  to-night,  and  to  address  the  flock 
briefly  from  the  church  steps  before  he  retires  to  rest  his  portly 
form  under  the  Parroco’s  humble  roof.  The  Cresima  will  be 
given  to-morrow  morning  at  seven.  Caterina,  the  Parroco’s 
woman,  is  in  a  fever  of  flurry  and  nervousness,  for  he  is  the 
Archbishop,  and  he  brings  two  CapeUani  with  him,  and  there 
will  be  all  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  dinner,  moreover,  to¬ 
morrow,  at  mid-day,  Ponth  di  Pio !  The  bells  are  at  work 
merrily — so  merrily  that  no  one  can  hear  the  first  of  the  pop¬ 
guns — mortarettif  the  villagers  call  them — which  shall  an¬ 
nounce  the  approach  of  his  holiness.  Six  of  the  handsomest 
village  swains  have  gone  up  the  mountain  to  meet  him,  for  six 
other  handsome  swains  of  the  next  village  will  bear  him  to 
the  confines  of  their  parish  in  his  sedan  chair,  but  on  San 
Matteo’s  frontier  it  will  be  San  Matteo’s  duty  to  provide  for 
the  progress  of  their  guest.  So  the  six  giovani  piu  ben  fatti 
have  gone  up  the  road  to  where,  if  you  went  up  with  them, 
you  would  have  n  view  of  valleys  and  mountains  that  stretch 
as  far  away  as  to  the  sea.  The  Signor  Prevosto  is  nervous. 
In  canonicals  he  stands  upon  the  church  porch  and  snaps  at 
prd  Ginseppe,  who,  also  in  canonicals,  offers  curious  suggestions 
as  to  manners,  &c. 

'^Here  are  baskets  and  enough  of  plucked  flowers,”  says  he, 
“  but  no  one  is  ready  to  shower  them  before  his  holiness  1  Pick 
me  out  two  clean  girls  from  among  you  to  do  this  work !  ” 

There  are  many  “  clean  ” — even  pretty — girls  among  the 
village  damsels,  much  prettier  than  the  daughters  of  town- 
folk  who  have  come  in  villeggiaiura^  but  the  contadine  are  all 
too  bashful  even  whilst  longing  for  so  prominent  a  post,  and  it 
is  only  just  as  the  mm'taretti  go  off  again,  and  the  bells  cease 
jangling  because  the  great  man  is  close  by,  that  two  maidens 
are  found,  who,  being  children  of  Maso,  the  baker,  feel  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  so  mighty  an  office.  Eccolo,  eccol'o  I  ” 
The  piazza  is  full  of  people,  and  they  all  echo  it  with  one 
voice.  His  shoes  with  the  bright  steel  buckles  rest  against 
the  footboard  of  a  lowly  sedan  chair;  his  purple  stockings 
have  not  been  too  grand  to  be  donned  per  noi  altri  poveri 
paesani ;  his  broad,  red  face  beams  on  the  company,  and  his 
sacerdotal  hat  crowns  it  all,  as  the  baker’s  girls  strew  their 
gorse  and  daisies !  Truly,  the  village  swains  have  been 
honoured  in  bearing  so  goodly  a  burden !  They  rest,  and 
mop  their  hot  brows  as  fArcivescovo  descends  to  greet  the 
people,  and,  ascending  the  church  steps,  prepares  to  give  them 
his  friendly  address.  Dio  !  how  short  it  is !  One  hns  barely 
time  to  note  the  folds  of  his  gai*ments,  the  shape  of.  his  cuffs, 
or  the  turn  of  his  hat  I  But  he  is  tired  and  hungry,  povero 
sanV  uomo ;  and  does  not  the  whole  village  know  that  Caterina 
!  has  a  supper  prepared  that  would  tempt  the  Lord  himself  to 
forget  his  duty  P  All  the  priests,  big  and  little,  file  off  through 
the  piazza  and  through  the  gateway,  past  the  oratory  and 
under  the  campanile,  and  up  into  the  Prevosto’s  garden.  The 
Archbishop  is  very  fat ;  he  has  to  be  helped  up  the  broken 
stone  steps  that  lead  to  the  piazzetta  beneath  the  pergola^ 
where  the  vines  hang  ani  climb,  where  the  gourds  ripen  in 
the  sun.  and  the  fountain  trickles  and  the  cherries  lie  drying  in 
flat  baskets.  The  Prevosto  makes  many  excuses  for  his  lowly 
fare,  and  lowlier  habitation  ;  but  is  it  not  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Church  that  he  should  have  no  better  ?  The  great  man  and 
his  chaplains  eat  their  supper  bravely,  nevertheless,  and  go  to 
bed,  whilst  the  villagers  gather  in  knots  to  talk  him  over  ere 
they  disperse  until  the  daybreak  of  the  morrow. 

Virginia  wakes  with  the  greyest  of  the  dawn.  It  is  a  fine 
day  for  her — one  that  will  never  come  again  till  she  be  married 
and  then — are  there  not  graver  responsibilities  therewith  ? 
The  ^‘remnant”  has  been  enough  to  make  a  gown  as  quaint  as 
any  little  maiden  could  desire,  but  this  little  maiden  has  a  fear 
lest  it  should  be  too  quaint,  lest  the  girls  of  the  walnut-grove 
should  eclipse  her.  But  the  new  shoes,  and  the  new  kerchief, 
and  the  lace  veil  restore  her  complacency.  Maddalena  cannot 
look  much  better  1  The  family  get  under  way,  and  set  off 
towards  the  church,  Virginia  walking  two  paces  in  front  of  the 
rest,  ns  befits  so  great  a  personage.  Upon  the  piazza  she  must 
fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  children  of  her  own  parish,  for  many 
other  parishes  have  sent  candidates  to  this  Cresima.  So  they 
enter.  The  organ  loft  is  thronged  with  parents  and  rela¬ 
tions,  and  other  spectators  have  climbed  to  the  gallery  which 
encircles  the  roof;  the  nave  is  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
priests  and  their  prey.  Behind  and  around  a  barricade  covered 
with  crimson  damask  the  candidates  are  ranged  in  methodi¬ 
cally-moving  ranks,  while  the  bishop  and  his  priests  stand  in 
the  midst,  ready  to  perform  upon  each  advancing  boy  or  girl. 
The  organ  sounds,  it  plays  merry  waltzes  and  pathetic  love- 
songs,  with  now  and  tnen  a  warlike  march  ;  U  nosiro  Arcives- 
covo  ”  stands  and  mutters  low,  whilst  he  dabs  each  newly-pre¬ 
sented  cheek  wdth  oil  from  his  sacred  phial,  and  anoints  each 
separate  ear.  Then  the  chaplain  wipes  the  oil  off  a^ain,  and 
for  each  the  deed  has  been  done.  “  What  a  mercy  it  didn’t 
drop  upon  my  dress,”  thinks  Virginia,  and  fans  herself  with 
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her  first  fan,  and  feels  her  new  earrinM.  IIow  nice  it  is  to  be  aflame  with  deep  and  abiding  passion  for  his  art,  yet 
a  fitilia  di  prima  communionej  but  Madonna !  how  many  more  with  what  a  true  and  manly  recognition  of  its  limits  as 


a  fitjlia  di  prima  communtonef  but  Madonna !  how  many  more 
there  are  still  to  have  the  oil,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before 
we  can  eat  plums  again  and  apricots  ? 

At  last  ^e  trreat  day  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Peccato! 


At  last  the  great  day  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Peccato! 
Everybody  has  amused  themselves  well.  There  was  so  much 
line  music  you  might  almost  fancy  you  were  at  the  opera — from 
what  we’ve  heard  tell  of  it — and  so  much  beautiiul  damask 


well  as  of  its  scope — seeing  as  clearly  as  was  ever  seen  by 
the  most  inartistic  mind  among  ns  that  even  poetry  is 
nothing  worth — to  us  here  invested  by  the  whole  howling 
army  of  Ahriman — unless  she  is  in  the  deepest  and  holiest 
sense  good — unless  she  comes  enlinking  us  by  closer 


and jM*i  finti  and  incense,  ;^oi>rio  come  in  Paradisoj  and  every-  bonds  of  sympathy  and  love,  strengthening  ns  to  nght 

•  At  •  t  A  A%  •  .A-.a  _  _ _ Tiff _ O  varVti-kTiTft  4’nA  Tr^rrtr  mrkf.riAT*  mxrnri  vxa 


one  with  their  best  things  on,  too  I  Bid  you  see  Marrina  ? 
Not  pure  wool,  that  I  And  Tomasina — well,  hers  was  a  real 
silk  stripe  in  the  material.  But  Tomasina  is  proud  1  I 
wouldn’t  be  proud  like  that — I’d  as  soon  have  a  hordato  gown  I 
And  the  holy  man’s  sermon!  Well,  that  did  make  one  laugh. 
He  doesn’t  know  much  about  us,  that’s  evident!  Would  have 
made  the  Prevosto  out  to  be  a  saint !  The  Prevosto  knows 
better  than  to  talk  to  us  as  if  ho  were  the  Madonna’s  own 
friend  I  Well,  patience,  they’ve  got  to  be  so  in  church  !  And 
of  course  it’s  only  right  a  pnest  should  talk  fine  when  he  gets 
into  the  pulpit  or  the  confessional !  Where  would  our  poor 
souls  bo  otherwise  P 


the  foes  with  whom  the  very  mother  who  bore  us 
does  sometimes  seem  in  league.  How  clearly  he  saw 
what  the  greatest  of  these  have  always  seen  clearly — 
that  greater  than  all  the  rhythms  of  all  the  tongues 
that  have  been  gabbled  since  Babel,  is  virtue ;  that 
lovelier  than  all  the  Mercuries  that  in  all  the  “  marble 
hills  ”  await  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  is  love  ;  and  that 


Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths, 
And  tell  them,  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 


Everybody  has  had  their  dinner — the  Archbishop  and  the 
)riest8  off  Catterina’s  mushrooms  and  msotto  and  polpetie; 


Virginia  off  real  holiday  ravioli^  with  plenty  of  honour  and 
glorv  for  condiment.  To-morrow  Maddalena  will  have  enough 


to  do  again  to  think  of  her  children  in  the  mass;  to-day 
Virginia  is  the  child  par  excellence.  After  dinner  there  was 
more  congregating,  more  admiring  of  garments;  then  more 
church,  when  tne  great  man  sang  vespers  in  a  splendid 
cope,  and  Virginia  might  still  keep  on  her  frock,  if  not  her 
veil,  and  rest  content  that  she  looked  as  well  ns  Maddalena! 
And  then  it  is  all  over.  The  fine  trappings  are  put  away — the 
church’s  damasks  as  well  as  Virginia’s  frock ;  the  Arcivescovo 


However  oddly  he  may  at  times  have  sung  to 
ufl,  we  can  but  admire  the  man  who  so  earnestly 
tells  us  that  **  the  poet  is  a  man  possessing  in  the 
highest  degree  these  gifts  :  to  love,  and  its  accompani¬ 
ment  the  sense  of  beauty  ;  to  worship,  and  its  accom¬ 
paniment  the  sense  of  the  sublime ;  to  order,  and  its 
accompaniment  the  sense  of  relation  ;  and  to  know,  or 
that  ability  of  perceiving  truth,  without  which  the  other 
gifts  would  have  no  proper  objects  of  exercise.”  What¬ 
ever  his  vagaries,  we  can  but  admire  the  poet  who  so 
clearly  sees  that  the  poet  whose  work  is  to  live  must  be 
the  best  nian  among  us — must  be  healthy  of  breath  as 


is  gone,  and  the  walnuts  will  soon  be  ripe,  with  the  chestnut  Endymion  asleep  on  Latmos,  and  pure  of  mouth  as  the 
harvest  coming  quickly  on.  Virginia  has  her  rags  on  again,  “Lord  of  Purity  ”  himself ;  that  he  who  is  filthy — defiling 
and  is  up  the  trees,  but  she  has  not  forgotten  her  veetito  dilana,  her  who,  through  beautiful  paths,  would  lead  us  to  the 


nor  how  la  Creeima  has  made  a  woman  of  her. 


LITEEATUKE. 


SYDNEY  DOBELL. 


7  houyhts  on  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.  Selected  from  the 
Unpublished  Paipers  of  Sydney  Dobell.  With  Introductoir  Note 
by  John  Nichol,  M.  A.  Oxon.,  LL.I).,  Professor  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 


Tliis  volume  consists  of  a  lecture  “  On  the  Nature 
of  Poetry,”  delivered  by  Dobell  in  the  Queen  Street 


“Lord  of  Purity  ”  himself ;  that  he  who  is  filthy — defiling 
her  who,  through  beautiful  paths,  would  lead  us  to  the 
temple  of  truth — is  no  better  than  the  wretch  who  should 
scratch  shameful  grajffiti  on  the  beloved  bo^m  of  the 
Venus  of  Melos — sinning  more  grievously  against  art 
than  against  morals.  **  Impvdicitia  in  the  body,”  says 
he,  “is  unnecessarily  to  uncover  those  portions  of  it 
whereof  the  mere  act  of  uncovering  produces,  either  in 
the  uncoverer  or  the  uncovered,  a  form  or  phase  of  those 
sensations  which  would  result  from  utter  divestment ; 
mental  impvdicitia  is  the  analogue  of  the  physical,  and 
immodesty,  physical  or  mental,  while  the  same  every¬ 
where  in  principle  differs  in  practice  with  individuals, 
nations,”  <fcc. 

The  prefatory  notice  is  beautifully  written.  It  is 
critical,  too.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  British 


Hall,  Edinburgh,  April  8,  1857;  memoranda  and  frag.  Public,  contrasting  it  and  the  poet’s  own  admirably  sane 
nients  of  a  projected  plav  (to  be  thrown  as  a  huge  and  judicious  remarks  to  be  found  here  with  the  im- 
iuterlude  into  “  Balder  ”1.  and  scraps  from  the  nression  left  bv  his  poems,  will  show  a  fecliner  of  dis- 


iuterlude  into  “  Balder  ”),  and  scraps  from  the 
poet’s  note-books  upon  artistic,  speculative,  re¬ 
ligious,  political,  and  social  subjects.  And  these  are 
preceded  by  some  remarks  by  Professor  Nichol.  It 


pression  left  by  his  poems,  will  show  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  Dobell,  like  that  it  showed  with  regard 
to  another  of  its  briefly-reigning  poet-kings,  Alexander 
Smith,  after  ”  finding  him  out.”  The  world,  be  sure,  is 


is  long  since  there  has  appeared  a  volume  so  replete  not  at  all  pleased  at  finding  that  the  picture  it  has 
as  this  with  interest  to  the  student  of  English  poetry,  formed  of  a  man  is  a  wrong  one — even  though  that 
For,  among  all  the  Might-have-Beens  of  this  century,  which  has  to  supplant  it  be  more  beautiful  and  more 


l)ob«*ll  was  the  greatest  since  Charles  Wells.  Yet,  if 
(iautier’s  aphorism  bo  true,  that  “la  correction  de 
la  forme  est  la  vertu,”  the  most  unvirtuous  of  men 
wns  the  author  of  “  Balder.”  For,  since  Richter, 
thore  has  appeared  no  man  in  European  literature 
so  richly  endowed  with  all  intellectual  gifts  but  form, 
and  so  poorly  endowed  with  that.  Till  “Balder” 
came,  everyone  thought  the  “  Roman  was,  in  the 
combination  of  fine  poetry  with  sheer  amorphous- 


deserving  of  admiration.  Here  is  the  quarrel  between 
the  British  Public  and  the  two  great  comet-flingers ; 
the  mere  statement  of  it  takes  us  deep  into  the  mystery 
of  poetic  effects. — Allowing  for  all  anomalies,  there  is, 
on  the  whole,  something  quite  congruous  between 
what  we  are  told  of  the  character  of  Shelley  and 
his  works.  Allowing  ‘for  all  anomalies  there  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  congruous  between  Keats  and  his  works; 
between  Byron  and  his ;  between  Coleridge  and  his ; 


nes'^,  the  greatest  feat  possible  to  man.  But  they  did  while,  as  to  Wordsworth,  Blake,  and  many  others,  their 
not  know  how  infinite  were  Dobell’s  powers  this  work  is  absolutely  physiognomic.  With  entire  safety, 
way.  What  was  even  the  shapeless  “  Balder  ”  to  you  infer  the  man  who  sings  from  the  song.  And  even 
what  would  have  been — to  what  must  have  been — the  in  drama,  this  may  be  so  to  the  critic  who— stopping  his 

great  drama  of  “  The  Council  of  - ,”  the  poem  of  ears  from  the  shallow  jargon  of  the  day — sees  that  all 

which  the  substance  in  prose  is  given  in  this  volume  ?  literary  art  is  subjective,  and  must  be — who  sees  that 
It  is  well  it  was  never  finished.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  If  really  and  truly  what  is  called  “  character-paint- 
Balder  had  been  left  thus,  if  it  had  been  called  “The  ing”  is,  at  the  best,  but  a  poor  mixing  of  painter 
Tragedy  of  ,  and  if  Balder  and  Amy  had  been  and  painted,  or  rather  that  it  is,  as  we  have  on  a 
nameless  as  the  characters  are  here,  the  disappointment  former  occasion  said,  a  third  something  born  of  these 
of  those  who  admired  Dobell’s  genius  would  not  have  two,  just  as  what  we  call  colour  and  sound  are  born 
been  so  great.  But  let  us  leave  the  subject.  At  eveir  of  the  play  of  undulation  upon  organism.  From  the 
imge  of  these  memoranda  we  come  across  passages  which  Prometheus  and  A gamemnon  he  who  patiently,  reverently, 
show  what  a  fine  fellow  he  was  ;  how  full  of  high  aspira-  and  laboriously  analyses  may  infer  even  JEsohylus. 
tion,  of  noble  self-command,  of  simple  courage,  of  love  From  Othello  and  HamUt,  he  who  patiently,  reverently, 
o  beauty  moral  no  less  than  physical  above  all,  how  and  laboriously  analyses  may  infer  even  Shakespeare. 
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Bat  place  in  the  hands  of  a  critic  who  has  never  read  the 
life  of  Alexander  Smith,  or  that  of  Sydney  Dobell,  the 
“  Life  Drama  **  or  “  Balder,”  and  ask  him  to  infer,  from 
either  of  these  two  poems,  the  man  who  wrote  it.  What 
sort  if  a  man  would  bo  the  result  ?  Would  the  critic — 
could  he — imagine  that  either  of  them  was  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,”  in  the  way  that 
Shakespeare,  and  Byron,  and  Burns,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  were  “  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves”?  Suppose  him  to  have  just  finished 
reading  the  “  Life  Drama  ”  (for,  great  as  was  really  the 
difference  between  the  temperament  and  the  genius  of 
Alexander  Smith  and  the  temperament  and  the  genius 
of  Dobell,  the  influence  that  each  of  these  poets  had 
upon  the  other  was  so  great  that  it  is  well  to  consider 
their  methods  of  work  together)  — suppose  the  critic  to 
have  finished  reading  the  “  Life  Drama  ” — the  dramatic 
action  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  laid  in  the 
“  Land  of  Shadows  Past  ”  whither  poets  mostly  flee,  nor 
in  some  world  of  the  poet’s  imagining,  such  as  “  Heaven,” 
or  “Hell,”  or  the  planet  “Venus,”  or  “Nowhere,” 
whither  Mr.  Bailey  of  “Festus”  transports  us;  but  is 
laid  in  this  English  world  of  to-day — suppose  him 
to  have  partly  recovered  from  the  amazing  pictures  of 
human  life  he  has  found  there  ;  the  astounding  drawing, 
rooms,  for  instance,  and  the  astounding  goings  on 
between  the  fervid  gentlemen  and  more  fervid  ladies 
there,  and  then  suppose  that  he  has  been  asked  to 
describe  the  picture  he  has  formed  in  his  mind  of  the 
man  who  wrote  it,  and  the  place  where  it  was  written. 
What  kind  of  picture  would  he  paint  ?  Would  it  not  be 
the  picture  of  a  beautiful  youth  of  the  highest  gifts, 
confined  in  a  gorgeous,  a  porphyrogenic  tower  with 

Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn ; 

a  youth  whose  fire,  bardic  and  erotic,  had  most  likely 
compelled  his  friends  to  “  bring  him  up  by  hand,”  feed¬ 
ing  him  on  honey-dew  perhaps,  or  paradisiacal  milk  un¬ 
skimmed,  or  “  pap  immortal  mixed  for  baby  gods  ” — a 
dazzling  youth  confined  away  from  the  world  and  from 
school,  in  that  alabaster  tower  with  nothing  of  a  more  in¬ 
flammatory  nature  to  gaze  upon  than  just  the  “  bride¬ 
groom  sea  toying  with  his  bride  the  shore,”  and  where  he 
could  go  on  raging  for  “  Fame  !  Fame !  ”  and  “  Cleo¬ 
patra  !  Cleopatra !  ”  all  day  long,  and  then,  when  the 
stars  came  out,  and  he  grew  a  little  cool — cool  enough 
just  to 

Fling  a  poem  like  a  comet  out, 

Far  splendouring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night ; 

opening  the  magic  casement,  before  mentioned,  and 
flinging  it  ?  Something  like  this,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  the  picture  our  friend,  the  British  Public,  had 
painted  of  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  rumours  that 
came  across  the  Tweed ;  and  not  unreasonably.  For  to 
suppose  that  such  a  dramatist  had  ever  lived  for  five 
minutes  among  the  flesh  and  blood  creatures  of  this 
world  was  difficult  indeed.  And  when  there  was 
announced  a  domestic  novel  of  the  Miss  Warboys  class,* 
called  ^Alfred  Hagart’s  Household,’  and  to  appear  in 
Good  Words,  no  wonder  if  some  people  at  first  thought 
it  a  hoax. 

The  man  was  an  enigma,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his 
death  that  it  all  came  out.  From  his  biographer  the 
British  Public  learned  with  indignation  that  the  real 
Alexander  Smith  was  not  in  any  way  the  one  it  had 
imagined — was  not  a  comet-flinger  at  all — not  a  Cleo¬ 
patra -worshipper  at  all — scarcely  even  a  fame- worshipper 
at  all — but  a  sober  young  man  with  a  strong  digestion, 
who  could  manage  a  beef  steak  or  a  Scottish  haggis 
or  sermon — quiet  “  Sandy  Smith,”  in  short,  blessed 
with  the  most  vigorous  common  sense,  and  (marvellous 
to  relate !)  endowed  with  a  strong  sense  of  humour — an 
exceedingly  manly  fellow  with  a  healthy  critic-resisting 
skin  that  some  poets  might  envy,  and  altogether  a  man 
whom  one  would  go  a  long  way  to  meet  as  a  man,  apart 
from  his  being,  as  he  certainly  was,  a  very  noteworthy 
poet  of  the  kind,  that  knows  how  to  make  brilliant 
I^ancy  do  the  work  of  Imagination.  Here,  then,  was 
tbe  riddle  solved  at  last.  Alexander  Smith,  having 
picked  up  a  theory  of  poetry — perhaps  the  Aristotelian 


one,  that  the  greatest  thing  for  a  poet  to  do  is  to  go 
metaphor-hunting  —  set  himself  deliberately  to  write 
violently — to  “  fling  comets  out,”  to  rush  up  mountain 
tops,  there  to  “  die  like  a  forsaken  watch-fire,”  dec.,  <feo.— 
who  set  himself  in  the  most  business-like  way  to  do 
this,  because,  after  the  appearance  of  “  Festus,”  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  wanted — did  this  just  as  in  the 
designing  manufactory  where  he  earned  his  liveli¬ 
hood  he  would  work  in  the  pattern  then  in’’  fashion — 
the  pattern,  in  short,  for  which  there  was  a  market. 
Excellent  from  the  poetical  business  point  of  view ;  but 
our  friend  the  British  Public  would  not  stand  it.  It 
had  been  deceived  in  its  Smith,  and  now  it  disparages 
him  more  than  ever  it  overpraised  him. 

There  was,  however,  one  poet  in  whom  the  British 
Public  could  9iof  be  thus  deceived — Smith’s  friend,  the 
author  of  “  Balder.”  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
him.  Splendid  and  marvellous  as  was  the  poetry  in 
that  book,  the  British  Public  decided  at  once  that  any 
man  who  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  “  Balder  ”  was 
written  in  Bedlam  by  a  Bedlamite,  must  be  a  Bedlamite 
himself.  “  It  was  a  grievous  pity  no  doubt ;  for,  since 
Shelley,  there  had  been  no  man  so  richly  endowed.” 
And  here  our  friend  was  right.  For  though  the  music 
of  the  blank  verse  of  “Balder”  is  the  music  of  the 
single  sequence  merely,  the  poet’s  command  over  that 
had  never  been  surpassed  since  Milton ;  while  in  mere 
abundance  of  fanciful  rather  than  imaginative  metaphor, 
the  poet  was  equal  to  Alexander  Smith,  and  in  quality 
of  this  kind  of  metaphor  sometimes  equal  toiShakespeare 
almost.  But  the  fascination  of  the  poem  was  the  fear¬ 
some  one  of  a  Bedlamite’s  eye.  In  order  that  the  British 
Public  should  not  be  possessed  by  it — enthralled  by  it — 
the  safest  thing  was  not  to  read  it.  The  British  Public 
did  not  read  it,  and  was  safe.  A  few  poets  did  read 
it,  and  got  into  trouble.  But,  then,  Dobell,  before 
“Balder,  had  written  a  poem  which  was  not  mad. 
He  had  written  the  “  Roman,”  which,  eloquent,  inspiring 
as  it  was — sometimes  sublime,  sometimes  pathetic, 
sometimes  terrible — was  just  as  coherent,  just  as  sane, 
as  anything  in  Byron,  or  as  the  common-sense  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  How  was  .this  ?  It  was  easily  ex¬ 
plained,  however ;  the  effort  of  writing  the  “  Roman,” 
coupled  with  its  gpmt  success,  said  the  British  Public, 
had  turned  the  poet’s  head.  “Balder”  was  but  the 
scoriae  d6bris  of  a  volcanic  mind,  that  might,  under 
happier  circumstances,  have  mnked  next  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  or  at  least  next  to  Milton’s.  It  was  very  sad. 
Then  came  “  England  in  Time  of  War,”  and  the 
sonnets  written  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  Smith, 
in  which  just  as  much  genius  was  mixed  with  just 
as  much  madness.  And  then  the  British  Public  forgot 
all  about  him,  till  it  heard  of  the  poet’s  death.  Judge 
of  the  indignation  of  the  British  public — that  portion, 
at  least,  who  recollected  anything  at  all  about  Dobell — 
at  finding  from  Professor  Nichols’  monograph  of  him 
last  year  that  the  madman — ^the  author  of  “Balder,” 
the  author  of  “  Oh,  the  Wold,  the  Wold,”  was  not  mad 
at  all — was  very  far  indeed  from  .being  mad — was,  in 
fact,  a  prosperous  Cheltenham  wine-merchant,  with  as 
good  an  eye  for  business  as  any  other  wine-merchant, 
who  would  have  taken  your  orders  for  wine  with  alacrity, 
and  “  tottled  ”  you  up  a  wine  account  correctly  and  in 
no  time — who  was  a  man  as  remarkable  for  his  good 
sense  as  for  his  good  feeling  and  gentlemanly  modesty, 
and  who — still  more  wonderfully  than  in  the  case  of 
Smith — had  a  “  keen  sense  of  humour.” 

Dobell  had,  in  fact,  deceived  the  British  Public  as 
shamefully  as  ever  Alexander  Smith  had  done.  Tet  the 
laugh  is  not  entirely  against  our  friend  either.  “  Bal¬ 
der  ”  is  exactly  what  Bedlamite  poetry  must  be.  ^  And 
hero  is  the  explanation :  Dobell  deliberately  tried  to 
make  it  so.  He,  too,  had  worked  upon  a  tneory — the 
theory  evidently  that,  between  these  singers  and  us, 
their  humble  servants  who  listen,  there  is  a  wide  gulf 
fixed — that  they  are  to  warble  to  us,  in  fact,  from  another 
world.  For  although  in  his  lecture  upon  poetry  at 
Edinburgh,  Dobell  says  sensibly  enough  that  the  poet 
must  be  “  the  man  with  the  perfect  mind,”  and  that  “  the 
poem  is  the  perfect  expression  of  that  perfect  mind,”  the 
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loDging  eves  towards  the  indigestible  and  nullibietons 
grasses  or  Heaven.  He  found  that  he  had  two  places 
to  think  about  at  once — the  physical  universe,  and  that 
which  is  beyond  the  physical  universe.  The  first  we 
may,  for  convenience  of  verbology,  call  “  Somewhere,” 
to  distinguish  it  from  what  Mr.  Bailey  of  “  Festus  ” 
admirably  calls  “  Nowhere.”  In  fact,  the  poet  has  always 
these  two  “  wheres  ”  upon  which  to  exercise  his  “  per¬ 
fect  mind.”  They  vex  him.  Shakespeare,  at  one  time, 
got  very  nearly  blown  away  into  Nowhere,  but  his 
natural  strength  of  legs  conquered.  Shelley,  among  the 
poets  of  this  century,  was  the  first  who  seriously  set  the 
example  of  ballooning  right  away  into  these  wide  regions, 
and  unquestionably  ho  succeeded  a  merveille.^  His  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  seems  to  have  turned  almost’  all  subse¬ 
quent  poets*  heads,  especially  Dobell’s,  and  has  given 
rise  to  these  two  queer  notions :  first,  t^t  because  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  “  fine  frenzy  ”  of  the  poet,  the 
more  “  frenzy  ”  the  better — the  more  the  poet  writes,  as 
an  inspired  madman  may  be  supposed  to  write  the 
better ;  and,  secondly,  that  “  Nowhere  ”  is  the  poet’s 
proper  orchestra  from  which  to  sing  to  us. 

Both  these  inferences  are,  however,  wrong.  First, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  poet  should  be 
madder  than  the  rest  of  us.  iind,  secondly,  so  far 
from  “Nowhere”  being  his  proper  singing- gallery, 
if  ever  there  was  a  vocalist  wnoso  place  is  espe¬ 
cially  and  peculiarly  somewhere,  that  vocalist  is  the 
poet.  For  it  is  he  who  specially  and  professionally 
should  deal  with  concretions,  leaving  abstractions  to 
transcendentalist  philosophers.  All  that  the  poet  has  to 
do  with  abstractions — though  he  had  always  much  better 
leave  them  alone — is  this :  to  take  them,  and  turn  them 
into  concretions.  For  the  artist  is  simply  the  man  who 
by  instinct  incarnates  in  concrete  forms  the  elemental  in 
nature  and  in  man ;  the  poetic  artist  being  he  who  by 
instinct  chooses  for  his  concrete  forms  musical  language. 
And  the  questions  to  be  asked  concerning  any  work  of 
art  are  simply  these :  Is  that  which  is  embodied  really 
elemental  ?  and  is  the  concrete  form  embodying  it  really 
beautiful  ?  Any  other  question  is  an  impertinence. 
Somewhere  being  his  home,  then,  the  most  awkward 
results  naturally  follow  if  the  poet  gets  into  Nowhere  ; 
the  most  unpleasant  being  that,  when  he  comes  to 
addressing  us  from  the  latter  locality,  he  can  sing  about 
nothing  and  nobody  but  himself,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  is  the  only  person  there ;  whereas  his  highest 
duty  as  a  singer — to  say  nothing  of  his  duty  as  a  gentle¬ 
man — is  to  sing  about  other  people,  as  we  could  prove  if 
we  had  space.  This  was  what  ruined  Dobell,  ballooning 
into  a  region  where  there  was  nothing  and  nobody  to 
sing  about  but  himself.  He  seems  the  most  tremendous 
^omaniac  in  the  universe.  He  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  seems  the  most  morbid  brooder  that  ever  brooded. 
He  was  almost  a  hero.  But. what  picture  can  a  man 
paint — what  song  can  a  man  sing — who  is  all  alone  in 
a  balloon,  out  of  sight  and  hea'ring  of  the  kindly  earth  ? 
Yet  how  full  of  acuteness  are  some  of  the  remarks  here. 
Take  this ; — “  I  do  not  mention  the  drama  among  the 
great  separate  forms  of  poetry,  because  the  drama  is 
merely  an  epic  produced  under  compulsory  external 
conditions  that  interfere  with  the  natural  laws  of  epical 
production.'* 
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wonld  have  written  if  he  had  entei^tained  the  same 
passionate  pity  for  John  Stiles  that  he  felt  or  assumed 
for  Dolores.  Still,  there  is  surely  some  fun  in  supposing 
Mr.  Swinburne  to  have  been  penetrated  by  this  affection 
for  the  “pure  flower  of  pure  law.”  The  speeches  of 
the  brave  women,  the  queens  of  strenuors  litigation, 
who  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  married  women  to 
their  property,  written  in  imitation  of  the  “  Masque  of 
Queen  ^^rsabe,”  is  hardly  less  happy  as  a  concep¬ 
tion  ; — 

LADT  SLIBAKK. 

I  am  the  Lady  Elibank. 

Of  all  wives  1  have  thank 
That  seek  their  goods  i’  the  Chancery. 

Wives’  equity  to  settlement 

Hath  worship  and  establishment  * 

And  strength  of  days  by  this  decree. 

Seven  years  I  strove  there  with  my  lord, 

And  plucked  the  flower  of  threefold  word 
In  triple  doom  and  mastery. 

MBS.  OALIAOHER. 

The  mystery  of  wives’  separate  trade 
By  me  Jane  Gallagher  was  made 
In  latter  da^s  elucubrate. 

I  writ  no  writing,  sealed  no  thing, 

I  dealt  after  a  man’s  dealing. 

Until  my  debt  was  heavy  and  great. 

By  rede  of  the  one  Lord  Justice, 

Albeit  it  was  newfangledness. 

This  will  bind  separate  estate. 

The  parody  of  Mr.  Browning,  in  the  case  of  Scott  v. 
Shepherd^  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  as  a  tour  do 
force.  To  parody  Mr.  Browning  effectively  requires  no 
small  intellectusd  strength  and  subtlety,  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  living  writer,  except  Mr.  Swinburne  him¬ 
self,  could  surpass  this.  A  superficial  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  easier  to  catch ;  but  let  anyone  compare 
the  case  of  Wigglesworth  v.  DaUiaon^  as  reported  in 
Smith’s  Cases,  with  the  version  of  -the  Apprentice,  and 
he  will  admit  that  the  turn  given  to  it  did  not  lie  on  the 
Burffk^e ; — 

**  Hibaldstow  Leys,  they  say,  this  fleld  is  call’d  ” — 

So  I  to  Edwin,  as  he  swung  with  slow 
Mechanic  oscillation  on  the  gate. 

Half  mindful  in  dim  chambers  of  the  brain. 

If  our  new  prophets  read  old  riddles  right. 

Of  some  ancestral  four-foot  playfulness — 

**  A  strange  old  name.”  But  he,  my  country  friend. 

Peal’d  foj^  bucolic  laughter,  no  dry  crease 
And  measur’d  curl  of  nicer  town-br^  h‘ps. 

Bat  full  cschinnant  music  from  the  lungs 
Catching  the  half-fonn’d  word :  “  Ay,  strange  to  you. 
Strangers  from  town — but  I — we  know  them  well. 

The  field  and  the  field’s  tenant :  there’s  a  tale 
My  grandfather  could  tell  of  Wigglesworth, 

Old  Wigglesworth  ;  his  lease  from  Dallison 
(His  lo^  late  in  reversion,  now  possess’d) 

Ran  out,  next  May-day  fills  the  hundred  years ; 

Bat  he  had  sown  his  com,  good  easy  man. 

In  custom’d  thrift  and  course  of  husbandry. 

Thinking  to  cut  and  carry  without  fail 
And  take  by  laudable  and  ancient  use. 

Whereto  man’s  memory  finds  in  Hibaldstow 
-  No  counter  instance,  his  way-going  crop 
From  reasonable  portion  of  his  lands. 

He  little  dreamt  the  coil  that  should  ensue — 

Action  of  trespass,  declaration,  pica 
Of  liberum  tenementum — and  how  else 
Their  lawyers’  jargon  runs,”  &c. 

This  settiDg  is  perfect  as  an  imitation  of  the  Tenny- 
Bouian  manner.  The  hexameters  in  which  the  Apprentice 
recounts  the  case  of  Elioes  v.  Mawe  are  almost  finer  than 
Clough’s : — 

Stay  now  and  rest,  O  Muse,  some  breathing-space  from  thine  head¬ 
long 

Flight,  and  abate  thy  storms  whose  harmony,  thunder-laden. 
Harmony  called  by  profane  ones  a  vile  accentual  jingle. 

Leaves  all  Greeks  outsung,  outstorms  all  thunder  of  Homer. 

This  we  have  shown  them,  O  Muse ;  but  if  they  presume  to 
deny  it, 

Say  these  hexameters  jingle,  or  want  any  note  of  the  grand  style. 
Deadly  and  swift  thy  revenge  on  such  carping  and  cavilling 
matures, 

Grievoas  and  grim  their  reward  at  thine  hand,  and  the  sword  of 
thy  vengeance : 

All  the  Reports  at  large  we  will  take  and  versify  likewise. 


THE  SHE  KING. 

The  She  King ;  or,  the  Book  of  Ancient  Voetry,  Translated  in 
English  verse,  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  James  Legge, 
D.D.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 

There  is  perhaps  hardly  any  book  which  so  forcibly 
as  ‘  The  She  King  ’  illustrates  the  maxim  that  the  songs 
of  a  nation  are  more  important  than  its  laws.  The 
soundness  of  this  conclusion  in  this  instance*  is  suflB.- 
ciently  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  compilation,  ex¬ 
purgation,  and  nltimate  ratification  of  this  great  mass 
of  popular  poetry  are  commonly  and,  as  it  were,  instinc¬ 
tively  ascribed  to  the  great  Chinese  lawgiver.  No 
meaner  name  than  that  of  Confucius,  it  seems  to  have 
been  felt,  should  be  associated  with  a  work  so  deeply 
interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  the  national  life.  The 
general  tendency  of  critical  inquiry,  however,  is  to 
diminish  the  part  performed  by  the  individual  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  collective  energy  of  a  period  or  a  race. 
The  task  of  other  scholars,  with  reference  to  Ma¬ 
homet  and  Buddha,  Alfred  and  Zoroaster,  in  making 
them  rather  the  interpreters  than  the  legislators  of 
their  times,  rather  the  republishers  than  the  originators 
of  the  literature  identified  with  their  names,  Dr.  Legge 
performs  for  Confucius  in  so  far  as  his  reputed  partici¬ 
pation  in  ‘  The  She  King  ’  is  concerned.  The  collection, 
it  would  appear,  existed  before  his  time  substantially  in 
its  present  form.  What  he  did  was  to  authenticate  it, 
to  consecrate  it  by  the  weight  of  his  example  and 
authority ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  while  elevating  the 
effusions  of  the  popular  muse  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
scripture,  to  dry  up  the  founts  of  their  inspiration,  or 
perhaps  only  to  establish  the  fact  that  Chinese  literature 
had  already  passed  from  the  primitive  to  the  cultured 
stage.  From  that  time  onward  we  have  numerous 
Chinese  men  of  letters,  but  no  more  ballad  writers. 
The  earliest  pieces  in  the  book  being  sacrificial 
odes  composed  for  the  princes  of  the  Shang  djrnasty, 
whose  reigns  were  prior  to  b.c.  1120,  it  appears  that  we 
have  at  the  least  six  centuries  of  popular  Chinese  min¬ 
strelsy.  Speaking  roughly,  the  collection  may  be  said  to 
occupy  the  interval  from  the  song  of  Deborah  to  the 
songs  of  Sappho.  There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  remains  substantially  in  the  condition  in  which 
Confucius  left  it,  and  that  it  affords  as  trustworthy  an 
index  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  political  condition  of 
primitive  China  as  we  possess  in  the  case  of  any  equally 
ancient  people. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  ‘  The  She  King  ’  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  should  have  anticipated — ite  homely 
utilitarianism.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  there  is 
nothing  to  inspire  exalted  feeling,  or  to  excite  profound « 
emotion.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  wanting  in 
pathos,  a  considerable  portion  being  occupied  either  by 
lamentations  over  public  calamities,  or  the  complaints  of 
ill-used  officials  or  neglected  wives.  These  effusions  com¬ 
mand  respect  by  their  obvious  simplicity  and  sincerity ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  treatment  is  usually  very  matter 
of  fact.  The  imaginative  element  is  principally  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  class  of  pieces  styled  allusive,  where  some 
natural  object  or  circumstance  is  selected  to  convey  the 
keynote  of  the  poem  under  a  veil  of  imagery,  the  lines 
relating  to  it  being  commonly  repeated  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  each  stanza,  something  like  the  flower-burden 
of  the  Italian  love-carol.  The  following  is  a  fair  average 
specimen : — 

Tho  Sih  yew  ch'ang-te'oo ;  narrative.  Some  one,  oboanixo 

Vin)EB  THE  OPPRESSION  OF  THE  OOVEBNMENT,  WISHES  HE  WEltE  AN 
UNCONSCIOUS  TREE. 

Where  the  grounds  are  wet  and  low, 

There  the  trees  of  goat-peach  grow, 

With  their  branches  small  and  smooth, 

Glossy  in  their  tender  youth. 

Joy  it  were  to  nie,  O  tree, 

Consciousness  to  want  like  thee. 

Where  the  grounds  are  wet  and  low, 

There  the  trees  of  goat-peach  grow. 

Soft  and  fragrant  are  their  flowers, 

Glossy  from  the  vernal  showers. 

!  Joy  it  were  to  me,  O  tree. 

Ties  of  home  to  want  like  thee. 


X 


All  true  words  flj,  as  from  yon  reedy  marsh 
The  crane  rings  o'er  the  wild  its  screaming  harsh. 

Vainly  ^ou  try  reason  in  chains  to  keep  ;  — 

Freely  it  moves  as  fish  sweeps  through  the  deep. 

Hate  follows  love,  as  *ncath  those  sandal  trees 
The  withered  loaves  the  eager  searcher  sees. 

The  hurtftil  ne’er  without  some  good  was  born ; — 

The  stones  that  mar  the  hill  will  grind  the  corn. 

All  true  words  spread,  as  from  the  marsh’s  eye 
The  crane’s  sonorous  note  ascends  the  sky. 

Goodness  throughout  the  widest  sphere  abides, 

As  fish  round  isle  and  through  the  ocean  glides. 

And  lesser  good  near  greater  you  shall  see, 

As  grows  tlie  paper  shrub  ’neath  sandal  tree. 

And  good  emerges  from  what  man  condemns ; — 

Those  stones  that  mar  the  hill  will  polish  gems. 

Whether  literally  correct  or  not,  this  version  affords 
a  very  &ir  idea  of  the  ethical  and  sententious  character 
of  dunese  poetry.  There  are  also  numerous  pictures  of 
manners,  generally  of  those  of  the  higher  orders.  Many 
of  these  are  encomiums  upon  the  dignity  and  propriety 
of  some  regal  or  ducal  court,  evincing  the  existence  of 
a  strict  standard  of  etiquette.  Other  pieces  censure 
the  laxity  and  degeneracy  of  the  great ;  the  following 
linos,  for  instance,  are  inspired  by  the  same  sentiment 
as  2,500  years  afterwards,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
prompted  “  The  Old  and  Young  Courtier  ** : — 

In  the  old  capital  tliey  stood. 

With  yellow  fox-furs  plain, 

Their  manners  all  correct  and  good. 

Speech  free  from  vulgar  stain. 

Could  wo  go  back  to  Chow’s  old  days. 

All  would  look  up  to  them  with  praise. 

In  the  old  capital  they  wore 
Tae  hats  and  black  caps  small ; 

And  ladies,  who  famed  surnames  bore. 

Their  own  thick  hair  let  fall. 

Such  simple  ways  are  seen  no  more. 

And  the  changed  manners  I  deplore. 

Ear-stoppors,  made  of  seto-stones  fine. 

In  the  old  days  were  worn. 

Each  lady  of  a  noble  line 
A  Yin  or  Keih  seemed  born. 

Such  officers  and  ladies  now 
I  see  not,  and  my  sorrows  grow. 

With  graceful  sweep  their  girdles  fell. 

Then  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  ladies’  side-hair,  w'ith  a  swell, 

Like  scorpion’s  tail,  rose  bold. 

Such,  if  I  saw  them  in  these  days, 

I’d  follow  with  admiring  gaze. 

So  hung  their  girdles,  not  for  show; — 

To  their  own  length  ’twas  due. 

’Twas  not  by  art  the  hair  curled  so ; — 

By  nature  so  it  grew. 

I  seek  such  manners  now  in  vain, 

And  pine  for  them  with  longing  pain. 

The  China  of  the  poet’s  day,  it  will  bo  remembered, 
iid  not  cover  more  than  a  third  of  tho  present  empire 
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Where  tho  grounds  are  wet  and  low, 

There  tho  trees  of  goat-peach  grow. 

What  delicious  fruits  they  bear. 

Glossy,  soft,  of  beauty  rare ! 

Joy  it  were  to  me,  O  tree. 

Household  cares  to  want  like  thee. 

It  may  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  poet  is  greatly 
indebted  to  his  commentator,  but  for  whom  his  motive 
for  wishing  himself  a  tree  must  have  remained  obscure. 
The  allusion  is  sometimes  even  more  enigmatical.  It  is 
amusing,  for  instance,  to  learn,  with  reference  to  a  poem 
beaded  “  Certain  Moral  Lessons  from  Natural  Facts,” 
that  tho  moral  lessons  have  been  omitted  from  the 
ori^nal,  and  that  nobody  knows  exactly  what  they  were. 
This  untoward  circumstance,  nevertheless,  does  not  dis¬ 
able  Dr.  Leggo  from  giving  a  version  “  very  much 
according  to  the  views  of  Cboo  He  ” 


far  as  it  involves  tho  recognition  of  a  supernatural 
power,  is  scarcely  adverted  to  except  in  the  sacrificial 
odes,  the  oldest  compositions  in  the  volume.  At  this  early 
period  the  Deity  would  seem  to  have  been  conceived  of 
as  personal,  and  as  actively  interested  in  human  affairs, 
and  there  are  few  traces  of  polytheism.  The  poet’s  de¬ 
votion,  however,  is  uniformly  sober,  measured,  and  tho 
reverse  of  rapturous.  The  veneration  paid  to  ancestors 
appears  in  the  greatest  force  from  tho  first,  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  connected  with  a  more  primitive  stage  of  belief. 
From  some  passages,  the  condition  of  the  female  sex 
would  seem  to  have  been  much  depressed ;  concubinage 
appears  as  a  recognised  institution ;  and  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  female  education  was  regarded  as  a  mis¬ 
take.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incidentally  apparent 
that  clever  or  lovely  women,  then  as  now,  might  acquire 
great  political  influence ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  traces 
of  disinterested  tenderness  and  delicacy  in  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  following  stanza  affords  a 
minute  and  somewhat  grotesque  catalogue  of  tho  points 
of  an  accomplished  beauty : — 

Like  blades  of  white  grass  were  her  fingers  fine ; 

Her  skin  like  purest  ointment  hard  congeiiled ; 

Her  nock  like  larvae  on  the  tree  which  shine 
So  long  and  white.  Her  opening  lips  revealed 
Her  oven  teeth,  behind  their  screen  concealed. 

Like  melon  seeds.  Her  front  cicada-square. 

Displayed  her  eyebrows  curved  upon  its  field, 

Like  horns  of  silkworm  moth  ;  and  dimples  rare, 

With  dark  and  lucid  eyes,  showed  face  beyond  compare. 

In  the  case  of  any  professed  translation  from  such  a 
language  as  the  Chinese,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
to  what  extent  can  it  be  relied  upon  ?  Dr.  Legge’s 
reputation  and  experience  justify  our  reposing  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  his  assertion  of  the  strict  verbal 
accuracy  of  his  rendering,  in  which  he  has  had  the 
assistance  of  three  coadjutors  who  have  versified  a 
portion  of  the  poems  from  his  original  prose  translations. 
We  hardly  think  him  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  form,  and  the  metamorphosis  which,  what¬ 
ever  the  fidelity  of  verbal  expression,  a  total  recasting 
of  the  external  mould  must  inevitably  produce.  A 
single  literal  translation  into  a  loose  unrhymed  metre 
has  found  its  way  into  Dr.  Legge’s  volume  by 
accident,  and  shows  ]how  great  is  the  change  which 
Chinese  poetry  must  undergo  from  transposition  into 
another  key,  nor  can  we  affirm  that  it  may  not 
have  suffered  in  the  process.  Dr.  Legge’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  energy  and  swing,  but 
is  frequently  bald  and  homely,  while  the  more  ornate 
passages  do  not  always  commend  themselves  on  grounds 
of  internal  evidence  as  the  most  faithful.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
embellishment  is  an  essential  condition  of  any  tolerable 
metrical  rendering.  The  main  claim  of  the  work  to 
notice  is  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  picture  of  ancient  China, 
to  know  which  is  almost  to  know  modern  China  also. 
Dr.  Legge’s  pains  have  been  by  no  means  misspent,  and 
his  services  as  a  translator  are  rivalled  by  the  solid 
learning  and  judgment  of  his  critical  introduction,  to 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
devote  more  space. 


others,  but  would  generally  be  hopelessly  obscure  but 
for  tho  industry  of  the  native  commentators.  We  must 
reluctantly  pass  them  by,  as  well  as  tho  rich  illustrations 
of  landscape  scenery  and  the  national  taste  in  art,  to 
say  a  word  on  tho  important  subjects  of  religion  and 
tho  position  of  the  female  sex.  The  former  topic,  in  so 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STARS. 

The  Origin  of  the  Stars,  and  the  Causes  of  their  Motions  and  their 
Light.  By  Jacob  Ennis,  A.M.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 
New  York :  Appleton  and  Co.  1876. 

^  The  author  of  the  present  work  entertains  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  has  been  his  “  good  fortune  to  have  made 
some  of  the  grandest  discoveries  in  science,”  which  for 
their  conspicuous  importance  can  only  bo  equalled  by 
those  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton.  These  “  dis¬ 
coveries,”  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  regard  as 
“  not  proven  ”  till  they  have  received  confirmation 
from  astronomical  teachers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
deal  with  the  profoundest  questions  of  the  origin  of 
creation.  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  to  analyse  the  individual  characters  of  the  vast 
cycle  of  Mr.  Ennis’s  revelations,  as  given  in  his  ‘  Origin 
of  the  Stars,’  and  all  we  can  do  after  referring  our 
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readers  to  the  book  itself  for  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  he  employs,  is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
two  discoveries  on  which  he  bases  his  claims  to 
pre-eminence.  These  are  the  discovery  that  in  the 
beginning  all  the  stars  were  set  in  motion  by  centrifugal 
force  ;  and  that  to  chemical  force  the  stars  owe  their 
light  and  heat. 


tinent.  It^  is  true  that  we  know  Mr.  hlnnis  to  have 
been  a  diligent  observer,  and  that  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  colour  of  the  stars,  <fec.,  have  found 
a  place  in  some  of  our  best  astronomical  manuals,  while 
he  himself  informs  us,  that  he  has  devoted  nineteen 
years  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  stars.  But  how¬ 
ever  well  practised  he  may  be  in  many  of  the  minor 

A  An  M  An  ^  ^ ^  .  m 


By  the  former  of  these  discoveries,  “  whoso  fertility  processes  of  observing,  he  has  neither  kept  pace  with 
of  invention  strikes  their  originator  as  “  equalled  only  the  progress  of  solar  physics,  nor  availed  himself  of  the 
by  its  importance,”  Mr.  Ennis  believes  that  “a  want  of  aid  afforded  by  celestial  photography,  yet  questions  that 
ages  has  been  supplied,”  that  “  the  labour  left  iucom-  are,  and  long!  have  been,  puzzles  to  astronomers  gene- 
plete  by  Laplace  has  been  perfected,”  and  that  finally  rally,  are  decided  unhesitatingly  by  him.  Thus,  for 
the  Copernican  and  Newtonian  system  has  received  the  instance,  where  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  with  all  his 


one  link  needed  to  make  it  complete  and  incontro¬ 
vertible  ! 

We  must  add,  however,  that  while  Mr.  Ennis  de¬ 
mands  for  his  discovery  equality  with  Newton’s  dis- 


profound  knowledge,  has  not  hazarded  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  variability  of 
colour  and  light  in  variable  stars,  Mr.  Ennis  supplies 
the  want,  by  declaring  authoritatively  that  these  phe- 


covery  of  the  force  of  gravity,  he  disclaims  all  pretensions  nomena  are  due  to  spots  on  the  surfaces  of  the  stars,  and 


to  be  the  equal  of  Newton.  He  desires  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that,  although  ho  compares  the  two  discoveries^ 
he  does  not  compare  the  discoverers.  Mr.  Ennis  writes 
as  follows : — 

Newton’s  great  prominence  was  in  mathematics ;  I  have  no  special 
love  for  them  [i.e.  mathematics],  and  have  not  made  them  a  special 
study.  I  regard  them  merely  as  tools,  and  am  always  glad  when  I 
have  done  with  them.  I  possess  barely  enough  to  work  out  such 
problems  as  have  been  unavoidable  in  these  investigations,  only 
enough  when  I  was  a  student  in  college  to  pass  respectably  my 
weekly  examinations. 


that  these  spots,  like  sun  spots,  are  due  to  chemical 
action. 

We  are  informed  that  the  present  English  publication 
is  a  reprint  of  the  fourth  American  edition  of  the 
‘Origin  of  the  Stars,’  and  that  in  the  United  States 
only  two  of  the  numerous  notices  which  it  called  forth 
were  unfavourable.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
cannot  understand  why,’with‘Mr.  Ennis’s  avowed  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  authcritativeness  of  American  opinion,  he 
should  have  yearned  for  the  approbation  of  the  press 


In  spite,  however,  of  this  extremely  frank  and  con-  general  readers  of  England,  or  why  he  should  so 
elusive  admission,  the  author  has  been  at  the  pains  to  grievously  res^t  the  third  condemnatory  notice  that  his 
explain,  in  one  of  the  appendices  to  his  work,  the  elicited  from  an  unsown  London  reviewer,  when 

mathematical  formul®  by  which  he  succeeded  in  demon-  -A-o^rican  copy  wm  sul^itted  to  toe  consideration 

strating  the  velocity  of  nebular  rotation,  which  “  had  ?  English  publisher.  Praise  or  dispraise  from  the 
never  been  demonstrated  before,  not  even  by  Laplace.”  ought  to  be  of  no  value  to  a  man  who  feels  himself 


This  portion  of  the  volume  also  contains  a  demon¬ 
stration,  with  Mr.  Ennis’  rejoinder  to  it,  by  which 
“  three  or  four  very  intelligent  mathematical  gentlemen 
in  America .  had  believed  they  could  prove  the  un- 
tenability  of  his  theory.”  Both  are  given  by  the  author, 
in  order  “  to  prevent,”  as  he  himself  states,  “  the  same 


laity  ought  to  be  of  no  value  to  a  man  who  feels  himself 
competent  to  grapple  with  the  most  recondite  branches 
of  physical  enquiry. 

In  conclusion,  we  would,  however,  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  Mr.  Ennis,  if  he  should  again  be  tempted  to 
regard  himself  as  a  chosen  vessel  for  the  overthrow  of 
established  scientific  theories,  and  the  diffusion  of  novel 


objection  from  arising  again  in  any  other  way  here-  ^  Christian 


after.”  Indeed,  nothing  would  seem  easier  to  him  than 
to  refute  his  opponents  ;  and  his  confidence  in  this 
respect  is  alone  equalled  by  the  loftiness  of  his  aims, 
and  his  assurance  of  success.  Not  only  does  he  under¬ 
take  to  teach  his  readers  “  for  the  first  time  the  force, 
which  in  the  beginning  put  all  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  motion,”  and  “  how  He  created  the  stars,” 


Oersted  j  who,  when  in  1819,  he  believed  himself  able 
to  demonstrate  the  relation  between  magnetism  and 
electricity,  made  the  announcement,  not  to  the  genera] 
public,  which  was  incompetent  to  understand  his  dis¬ 
covery,  but  to  the  special  world  of  scientific  men,  to 
whom  he  addressed  a  Latin  essay  on  the  bearings  of  the 
question ;  sending  copies  to  all  the  learned  societies,  and 


earth  in  motion,”  and  “how  He  created  the  stars,” 

besides  revealing  many  other  mysteries,  but  he  hopes  to  the  fuUes*  discussion.  Would  that  Mr.  Ennis 

sustain  religious  beliefs  by  the  perusal  of  his  book,  and  h»d  done  the  same;  then  perchance  that  much-tried 
he  shows  forth  the  fallacies  of  all  theories  in  astronomy,  class,  the  reviewers,  might  have  escaped,  both  the  solemn 
pxf»pnf  biH  own  f  appeals  which  he  makes  to  them  for  a  recognition  of 


he  shows  forth  the  fallacies  of  all  theories  in  astronomy, 
except  his  own  ! 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  chemical  force  which  he 
upholds,  he  does  not  claim  such  entire  originality  as  for 
that  of  centrifugal  force.  But  even  here,  he  is  confident 
that  his  arguments  and  proofs  “  will  henceforth  and  for 
ever  put  a  stop  to  the  objection,  which  has  often  been 
raised,  that  there  is  not  fuel  enough  in  the  sun  to  have 
given  forth  heat  and  light  during  the  long  period  that 
has  been  assigned  to  their  continued  emanation  from 
that  luminary.”  Mr.  Ennis  is  extremely  indignant  with 
the  spectroscopists,  whom  he  accuses  of  exaggerating 
the  force  of  the  evidence  which  points  to  a  similarity  of 
chemical  elements  between  the  earth  and  sun  and  stars. 
Yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
recent  discoveries  by  Huggins  and  Vogel,  which  have 
corisiderablv  augmented  the  number  of  the  known 


“  the  new  truth  now  freely  offered,”  and  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation,  which  he 
pours  forth  against  them  with  such  unstinted  measure  1 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  DEFEAT. 


La  Troisiime  Invasion.  Premiere  Partie,  de  la  Diclaration  de  la 
Guerre  a  la  CapittUation  de  Sedan.  Texte  par  H.  Eu^^ne 
V6ron ;  Eaux-Fortes  par  M.  Auguste  LaD9on.  Paris  :  Librairie 
do  I’Art. 


It  is  a  very  hard,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  by  no  means 
a  wise  thing,  for  a  conquered  country  to  write  the  history 
of  its  own  defeat.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  nation 
ever  likes  to  commit  to  posterity  an  account  of  what 
must  in  a  certain  sense  be  considered  as  its  disgrace,  what 


elements  detected  in  some  of  the  brightest  of  our  stars,  it  cannot  help  regarding  as  its  dishonour ;  and  peoples, 
as  Sirius  and  Aldebaran  amongst  others.  as  well  as  men,  are  usually  extremely  averse  to  the  pub- 

Iklr.  Ennis  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  the  scientific  lication  of  their  own  shame.  The  mighty  monuments 
training  by  which  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  paths  of  strange  design  by  which  Egypt  handed  down  to 
of  discovery  belonging  to  the  very  highest  departments  later  days  some  fragmentary  record  of  great  kings  and 
of  physical  science  ;  and  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  in  forgotten  dynasties,  and  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
the  book  itself  of  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  the  glorious  war,  tell,  in  strange  symbols  of  fish  and  fowl, 
results  of  recent  investigations  is  so  far  negative,  that  and  man  and  beast,  how  the  great  fighters  before  the 
we  search  in  vain  for  a  reference  to  the  labours,  or  even  gods  were  victorious  in  conflict.  IVe  read  of  pravers  to 
a  mention  of  the  names,  of  such  men  as  Tate,  Thomson,  the  supreme  powers  for  victory,  and  prai^  and  thanks- 
Stokes,  B.  Stewart,  Huggins,  Lockyer,  Sabine,  Nasmyth,  giving  to  them  for  granted  wish  and  ^ven  triumph, 
<fcc.  Similar  silence  is  maintained  in  regard  to  many  of  when  Amen-Ra,  Munt  Ra,  Thoth,  x^aht.  Ibis,  Osins,  and 
the  most  distinguished  living  physicists  of  the  Con-  the  other  kindly  gods,  have  proved  propitious  to  their 
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adorant  monarch.  But  we  do  not  read  self-gi  ven  records 
of  defeat  or  subjugation.  These  we  learn  of  by  the 
obliterated  names  of  kings  which  are  as  the  footprints 
that  mark  the  passage  of  the  conqueror.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  cuneiform-cut  tale  of  Assyria — is  and  must  be 
the  same  in  feeling  with  every  nation  that  boasts 
itself  of  success  in  battle.  There  are  few  Englishmen 
even  yet  who  like  much  to  write  about  York  Town 
and  Saratoga.  It  is  of  course  bitter,  after  much 
beating  of  drums  and  addresses  to  gentlemen,  country¬ 
men,  friends,  and  fellow  soldiers,**  as  heroic  though 
often  as  humorous  as  the  appeal  of  Ralph  of  the 
Burning  Pestle  to  his  army,  to  be  defeated  after  all,  to 
march  down  the  hill  after  marching  up,  especially  when 
a  nation  has  nursed  itself  for  years  in  a  poisonously 
unwholesome  pride  in  military  glory  and  certainty  of 
success.  Then  is  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  for 
wisdom  and  temperance  in  writing  the  record  of  failure. 
Out  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  however,  France  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  could  think  of  immortalising 
or  attempting  to  immortalise  its  own  defeat,  in  the 
manner  which  it  has  in  the  volume  just  before  us.  Even 
the  splendour  of  a  carven  tablet  writ  in  letters  of  the 
Grecian  men,  and  set  up  in  a  temple  to  Victory,  even 
the  glory  of  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  Via  Sacra,  is  rivalled 
by  the  stupendous  majesty  of  form  with  which  this 
history  of  the  Third  Invasion  presents  itself.  It  is 
indeed  an  edition  de  Itixe.  The  pages  of  the  book, 
which  measure  fifteen  by  twenty- two  inches,  are  loose, 
and  inclosed  in  portfolio  cover.  The  text,  the  type  of 
which  is  worthy  of  any  modern  Aldus  or  Stephanus, 
stands  surrounded  by  a  margin  that  must  gladden  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  large-paper  editions.  Even  that 
bibliomaniac  who  was  possessed  of  the  dreary  taste  for 
collecting  books  solely  for  the  merits  of  their  wide-paper 
margins  would  probably  have  been  contented  with 
this  example  of  art  begotten  of  war,  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  Mr.  Swinburne,  for  the  margins 
measure  in  their  present  condition  four  inches  at  the 
outer  margin,  two  and  a-half  at  the  inner,  three  and 
a-half  at  the  upper,  and  four  and  a-half  at  the  lower. 
There  are  209  of  such  pages,  the  paper  of  which  is 
in  itself  something  almost  as  mystic  and  wonderful 
as  the  white  samite  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  They 
are  introduced  of  course  by  a  splendid  title-page,  in 
black  and  red.  But  the  chief  glory  of  the  book,  one 
which  makes  it  almost  unique  as  a  chronicle  of  war,  is 
the  great  number  of  illustrative  etchings  it  contains, 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  four  pages.  In  this 
wise  do  the  French  tell  the  story  of  their  defeat.  As  a 
book  it  is  very  fine  ;  as  a  war  history  it  is  almost  un¬ 
rivalled,  and  may  become  a  famous  editio  princeps  in 
days  yet  to  be.  Even  M.  Stephane  Mallarme’s  ‘  Apres- 
Midi  d*un  Faune,*  with  its  white  binding,  its  sixteen 
pages,  its  illustrations  by  Manet,  and  its  fantasticality, 
sinks  into  insignificance  as  a  mere  book-production 
when  compared  with  this  Gargantua  among  books. 
But  it  is  only  as  a  splendid  book  that  it  is  worthy  of 
attracting  attention.  As  a  history  it  is  of  course  un¬ 
reliable,  and  etchings,  however  admirable  in  themselves, 
when  only  representing  a  long  series  of  war  subjects, 
almost  all  of  the  same  style,  and  few  possessing  any 
specially  attractive  feature  as  regards  form  or  design, 
are  not  likely  to  prove  interesting,  except  to  those  to 
whom  any  specimen  of  the  art  since  Albrecht  Diirer  is 
of  importance.  M.  Auguste  Lan9on*s  numerous  etchings 
of  the  great  Franco-Prussian  war  are  all  somewhat 
harsh  in  treatment,  but  many  of  the  impressions  are 
very  fine.  That  the  work  is  not  in  a  historical  sense 
strictly  reliable,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation : — 

On  the  4th  of  1870,  the  Havas  Agency  announced  that  the 
Spanish  minister  offered  the  crown  to  ftince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Roumania,  and  cousin 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  was  w^ar,  and  war  declared  by  Prussia. 
This  assertion  at  first  sight  may  appear  strange. 

^lost  certainly  it  does,  0  strange  and  uncertain  chroni¬ 
cler.  It  is  certain,  if  anything  in  history  be  certain, 
that  France  had  long  been  most  anxious  to  measure  its 
strength  with  Germany.  France  entered  on  the  war 


“  with  a  light  heart  ;**  the  hope  of  ^ance  received  hia 
baptism  or  fire  in  a  skirmish  at  Saarbruck  ;  “to  Berlin, 
to  Berlin,**  was  howled,  and  shouted,  and  sung,  and 
shrieked ;  Alfred  de  Musset  and  his  Rhine  son^  were 
in  great  demand,  when  lo!  the  Wagner- worshipping, 
Schopenhauer-studying  Teuton  rouses  himself,  and  ^ 
the  sham  glory  of  the  Second  Empire  fell  into  dust 
before  him  as  did  the  cities  and  sights  in  the  vision  of 
Tennyson*s  “  Percival.**  If  M.  V6ron  will  not,  with 
some  of  his  countrymen,  be  content  to  throw  the 
blame  and  the  shame  upon  “the  man  of  Sedan,** 
why  must  he  try  the  poor  device  of  putting  the  fault 
on  Germany  ?  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  false  tinsel  and 
glare  of  gaslight  in  which  everything  has  been  seen  in 
France  since  the  young  Corsican  lieutenant  became  the 
greatest  success  and  the  most  famous  failure  of  the 
modern  world,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  No  one 
expects  a  Frenchman  to  write  composedly  of  his  own 
defeat,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  one  demands  of  him  to  write  about  it  at  all.  If, 
however,  he  does  so,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he 
should  forget  for  a  moment  “  La  Grande  Nation,**  and 
“  La  Grande  Arm^e.**  Even  the  Roman  Empire  was 
not  all  success.  Prussia  is  now  the  greatest  military 
power  in  Europe,  but  so,  it  must  be  remembered,  once 
was  Spain.  We  wonder  if  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  of 
hostility  to  a  triumphant  enemy  that  M.  Lan^on  has 
generally  represented  the  Prussians  as  small  and  ill- 
favoured.  Well,  one  cannot  expect  M.  Le  Fran9ais,  when 
he  writes  about  the  Commune,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
to  be  absolutely  impartial,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  sort  of 
consolation  to  failure  that  it  can  fight  its  battles  over 
again,  and  much  better,  with  copper  and  acid,  pen  and 
ink.  At  least  it  can  turn  defeat  into  a  fine  art,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  may  prove  very  successful 
indeed.  M.  Veron  and  M.  Lan9on  have  produced  a  very 
beautiful  book,  and  regarded  solely  as  such,  as  a  very 
splendidly  got-up  history  without  reference  to  time  or 
place,  it  is  deserving  of  very  great  praise. 


HOLIDAY  READING. 

Jennie  of  “  The  Princes."  A  Novel.  In  Throe  Volumes. 

London :  Richard  Bentley. 

We  have  been  taxed  before  now  with  a  too  great 
severity  in  our  notices  of  works  of  contemporary  fiction. 
Such  accusations  grieve  us.  They  have  no  foundation 
in  fact.  We  are  notoriously  the  meekest  of  critics.  But 
the  meekest  of  critics  may  be  exposed  to  such  provocation 
that  he  must  needs  turn  and  rend  the  aggressor.  And 
what  provocation  may  lie  in  a  new  novel  is  known  only 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  read  and  review  such 
works.  Some  of  our  brethren,  it  is  said,  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  are  laxer  than  they  might  be,  spare  their  comfort 
by  not  reading  the  books  which  they  criticise  ;  and  those 
who  adopt  this  plan  certainly  save  themselves  the  pangs 
to  which  we,  in  our  devotion  to  letters  and  the  public 
weal,  are  exposed  weekly.  A  newspaper  critic,  if  he 
does  his  duty,  will  remember  the  end  for  which  he 
writes,  which  is  not  to  flatter  the  susceptibilities  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  literary  clique,  but  to  give  to  persons 
interested  in  literature,  and  whose  leisure  for  reading  is 
less  than  his  own,  an  accurate  notion  of  what  to  expect 
from  a  book.  In  the  limited  time  which  most  of  us 
have  at  our  command,  we  decide  between  the  books 
which  compete  for  our  attention  by  what  we  hear  and 
read  about  them ;  and  a  critic  has  no  business  to  let  his 
desire  to  be  amiable  stand  in  the  way  of  bis  giving  a 
busy  public  the  help — the  real  and  substantial  help— of 
a  literary  forager.  This  is  his  function,  or,  at  all  events, 
one  of  his  chief  functions.  But  to  discharge  it  he  must 
read,  and  read  with  care,  the  books  which  he  reviews ; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  better  way  of  spoiling  a  fine 
temper  than  every  week  to  plod  conscientiously  through 
a  new  novel.  It  is  not  the  extravagance,  or  the  lack  of 
knowledge,  or  the  crooked  views  of  duty  shown  in  most 
of  these  works,  which  are  the  severest  trial  to  one  s 
equanimity.  It  is  their  absolute  inanity,  the  utter  bar¬ 
renness  of  thought  and  true  human  experience,  which 
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makes  those  whose  work  it  is  to  read  them  gasp  as  if  in 
the  vacanm  of  an  air>pamp. 

Consequently,  when  we  meet  with  a  tale  showing 
sense  and  observation,  and  written  with  some  feeling  and 
purpose,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  give  it  a  kindly 
welcome.  “  It  has  been  found  possible,”  writes  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  “  that  a  right-minded 
woman  can,  in  spite  of  youth,  personal  attractions,  and 
an  unguarded  position,  hold  her  own  bravely,  even  on 
the  much-abused  stage,  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
admiration  scathless,  and  preserving  her  purity  and 
simplicity  to  the  last.”  These  critical  experiences  of  a 
young  girl’s  life  form  the  subject  of  the  story.  Jennie 
Noble,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  a  kind-hearted, 
careless  Irish  gentleman,  whose  sudden  death  leaves  the 
girl  and  her  young  brother  almost  without  support. 
Jennie  is  a  charming  and  life-like  character,  whose  inno¬ 
cent  freshness  is  guarded  by  courage  and  practical  sense. 
When  still  almost  a  child,  she  had  captivated  Frank 
Kelly,  a  young  artist,  whom  a  disastrous  marriage  with 
an  illiterate  drunken  woman  years  older  than  himself 
had  all  the  more  prepared  to  appreciate  Jennie’s  good¬ 
ness  and  refinement.  After  her  father’s  death,  she 
finds  a  home  in  England  with  her  uncle,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  blessed  with  a  wife  who  combines  sanctimo¬ 
niousness,  worldliness,  vapours,  andferocity  to  a  degree, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  complexity  of 
human  nature,  seems  to  us  to  put  a  strain  on  probability. 
Finding  life  in  this  atmosphere  intolerable,  Jennie  escapes 
to  London,  and  there,  through  the  help  of  one  or  two 
kind-hearted  people,  who  pity  the  friendless  young 
stranger,  finds  employment  at  one  of  the  theatres.  The 
humble  work  with  which  she  begins,  leads  step  by  step 
to  distinction,  first  in  the  country,  and  finally  at  “  The 
Prince’s  ”  in  London.  A  fellow-actress  of  Jennie’s 
turns  out  to  be  the  wife  of  Frank  Kelly,  from  whom  she 
has  long  been  separated,  and  dies  in  time  for  the  lovers, 
still  in  their  best  youth,  to  be  happily  married. 

The  bad  woman  of  the  book  is  Jennie’s  cousin,  Lady 
Bothwell.  She  is  the  young  and  beautiful  widow 
of  a  man  of  title  for  whom  she  had  once  jilted 
her  old  lover,  Ernest  Gray.  Elegant  as  a  piece  of 
domestic  furniture,  she  is  otherwise  undesirable,  and 
indeed  troublesome  to  the  peace  of  friendly  households 
where  the  husband  is  young  and  impressible.  Besides 
doing  much  mischief  to  Frank  Kelly,  she  makes  a  par¬ 
ticular  fool  of  a  Mr.  Beauclerc,  whose  affections  she 
beguiles  away  from  his  young  wife,  and  whose  home, 
but  for  the  interference  of  more  decent  people  than  her¬ 
self,  she  would  have  ruined  irretrievably.  Captain 
Gray,  her  maltreated  admirer,  though  now  hopelessly 
in  love  with  Jennie,  still  watches  over  the  fortunes  of 
Lady  Bothwell,  and  from  time  to  time  appears  at  a 
critical  moment  on  the  scene  to  frustrate  her  evil 
designs.  At  length  he  so  convinces  her  of  his  superior 
power,  that  her  pride  fails,  and  she  solicits  the  love 
which  she  had  once  thrown  away.  Jennie  being  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of,  he  re-engages  himself  to  Lady  Bothwell, 
more,  it  seems,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  her  than  from 
any  other  feeling.  We  trust  ho  succeeds,  but  the  lady’s 
promises  look  like  the  good  resolutions  made  at  the 
shipwreck  in  “  Don  Juan  ”  : — 

They  vow  that  they’ll  amend,  but  then  they  don’t, 

Because,  if  drowned,  they  can’t,  if  saved,  they  won’t. 

There  is  a  life  'and  movement  about  the  incidents 
which  make  the  book  easy  and  pleasant  reading.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  evident  care,  and  often  with 
great  feeling  and  insight.  Jennie,  as  child  and  woman, 
as  struggling  and  successful  artist,  is  admirable.  Indeed, 
the  women,  throughout  the  book,  are  described  with  more 
intimate  knowledge  than  the  men,  who  are  at  times  un¬ 
real.  Ernest  Gray,  for  instance,  has  been  thrown  over 
by  Lady  Bothwell,  and  is  fully  aware  of  her  worthless¬ 
ness.  He  afterwards  loves  Jennie,  a  pure  and  unworldly 
girl,  whose  affections  are  engaged  elsewhere,  and  at 
length,  with  an  abruptness  which  neither  inward  nor 
outward  events  account  for,  returns  to  Lady  Bothwell, 
though  in  a  tutor-like  rather  than  a  love-like  spirit. 
The  human  heart  has  many  strange  movements^  but  a 
revulsion  like  this,  occurring  in  the  character  repre¬ 


sented  as  the  strongest  and  most  self-contained  in  the 
book,  requires  analysis  and  explanation.  It  does  not 
tell  its  own  tale. 

If  this  be  a  first  book,  it  promises  well  for  what  may 
follow.  We  hope  we  may  see  more  from  the  same  pen, 
with  the  advance  which,  from  a  writer  of  real  abilily, 
may  be  expected  in  a  second  attempt.  Meanwhile  we 
thank  the  author — or  shall  wo  say  the  authoress  ?— for 
an  evening  pleasantly  spent  over  these  three  volumes. 
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MUSIC. 

- 

THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL. 

Bayreuth,  August  14. 

It  is  said  that  Wagner,  for  his  “  work  of  art  of  the  future,” 
demands  the  co-operation  of  all  the  sister  arts ;  but  architec¬ 
ture  on  the  present  occasion  has  been  of  little  assistance  to  him. 
Externally,  at  least,  his  theatre  is  anything  but  imposing,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  design  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
enormous  elevations  of  the  back  of  the  building,  required,  it  is 
said,  for  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  stage.  But  this 
unfavourable  impression  changes  as  soon  as  one  enters  the 
house.  The  auditorium  is  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  KoUon ;  rows  of  steps  rise  amphitheatrically,  and  from 
every  seat  in  the  house  a  full  view  of  the  stage  maybe  obtained. 
Side-boxes  have  been  entirely  dispensed  with,  a  FUrstenloge  ” 
at  the  back  only  being  retained  for  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
Brazil,  and  numerous  minor  potentates  who  have  honoured  the 
performance  with  their  illustrious  presence,  and  thrown  this 
quiet  little  country  town  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  The 
King  of  Bavaria,  by  the  way,  Wagner’s  protector  and  friend,  is 
conspicuous  by  his  absence.  He  came  to  hear  the  last  rehearsal, 
and  left  immediately  afterwards,  avoiding,  it  is  iwid,  the 
presence  of  his  imperial  overlord.  Political  complications,  you 
perceive,  are  not  altogether  absent  from  this  artistic  g’ather- 
ing.  The  many  men  and  women  of  artistic  and  soci^  dis¬ 
tinction  who  make  up  this  gathering,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  enumerate,  the  name  alone  of  Franz  Liszt,  the  cele¬ 
brated  composer  and  pianist,  and  Wagner’s  truest  friend,  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Anglo-Saxon  element  is  represented  by 
numerous'  Wagnerites  from  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
sedentary  Germans  look  with  astonishment  on  strangers^  who 
have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  by  land  and  sea  to  enjoy  a 
four  days’  musical  treat.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  additional 
sufferings  which  the  cookery  and  the  smells  of  this  unsophisti¬ 
cated  place  entail  on  Englisn  digestions  and  nostrils.  But  who 
can  think  of  drains  and  diet  when  every  evening  lifts  him  into 
the  purest  atmosphere  of  artistic  beauty  ? 

The  representation  of  Wagner’s  tetralojpr  considered  merely 
as  a  piece  of  theatrical  art,  is  simply  unique.  A  number  of 
rehearsals  under  the  composer’s  own  direction  have  secured  a 
perfection  of  ensemble  never  witnessed,  except  perhaps  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  But  besides  attaining  this  perfect  co¬ 
operation  of  the  single  artists,  Wagner  has  succeeded 
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ia  inspiring  one  and  all  of  them  with  the  grandeur  and 
intensity  of  his  work.  They  are  lifted  above  their  own 
sphere  of  feeling  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  rapport  with  the  com¬ 
poser,  who,  although  he  has  given  up  his  position  at  the 
conductor’s  desk  to  his  pupil,  Ilans  Richter,  remains  the  in¬ 
tellectual  leader  of  the  whole.  Tliis  wonderful  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  whole  performance,  which  is  far  different  from 
the  mere  correctness  of  a  musical  ensetnhlej  will,  1  have  no 
doubt,  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  most  hostile  of  English 
critics.  These  gentlemen  may  point  out  minor  deficiencies  if 
they  like.  Wagner  cannot  wora  miracles ;  he  has  himself 
waged  war  against  the  radical  faults  of  the  German 
style  of  singing,  which  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
remove  in  the  course  of  a  few  months;  neither  was  he 
able  to  restore  his  voice  to  that  magnificent  dramatic  tenor, 
Herr  Niemann,  who  took  the  part  of  Siegmund  in  the  Valkyrie. 
But  such  drawbacks,  attaching  to  every  human  enterprise,  can¬ 
not  impair  the  magnificent  impression  of  the  whole. 

I  now  must  try  to  give  to  your  readers  some  general  idea  of 
the  Ring  of  the  Nihlung^  as  well  ns  the  limits  of  space  and  time 
will  let  me.  The  subject  of  the  drama,  or  series  of  dramas,  is 
derived  from  the  oldest  sources  of  Teutonic  folklore  preserved 
in  the  sagas  of  Iceland,  such  as  the  two  Eddas  and  the 
Volsunga  saga,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  Englished  by 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Magnusson  in  a  masterly  way.  Wag¬ 
ner  has  justly  preferred  these  older  tales  to  the  medieval 
German  version  of  the  same  subject  contained  in  the 
*‘Nibelungenlied.”  Of  invention  proper  there  islittle  in  Wagner’s 
designs,  but  be  has  succeeded  in  connecting  with  each  other, 
and  ^ving  psychological  and  dramatic  vitality  to  the  frequently 
disjointed  and  half-understood  suggestions  of  the  old  popular 
stories.  The  first  or  introductory  drama  of  the  tetralogy, 
which  was  performed  on  Sunday  evening,  is  called  the  Rhein- 
gold.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  “  Prologue  in  Heaven  ”  of 
Goethe’s  Faust,  foreshadowing^  in  the  minds  of  divine  beings 
the  human  actions  of  the  ensuing  piece.  But,  unlike  the  Lord  ” 
in  Goethe’s  drama,  Wagner’s  gods  are  not  impassive  lookers- 
on,  but  themselves  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  the  great  drama 
which  ends  with  their  doom.  The  subject  of  the  trilogy  is  the 
struggle  of  free  love  and  human  impulse  against  the  tetters  of 
conventional  laws,  and  against  the  sway  of  wealth  and  splendour. 
In  the  introductory  piece,  the  gold,  the  symbol  of  the  world’s 
dominion,  is  bidden  in  the  depth  of  the  Rhine,  watched  by  the 
naiads  of  the  river,  elementary  beings  who  enjoy  the  gleam  of 
the  metal,  unconscious  of  its  dangerous  power.  The  opening 
scene  shows  the  bottom  of  the  great  stream  with  the  three 
Rhine  daughters  floating  amongst  the  rocks  in  merry  gambols. 
Wagner’s  music  here  is  graceful  and  light,  like  the  murmuring 
waves ;  from  an  orchestral  undercurrent  the  song  of  the  water- 
maidens  rises  in  melodious  strains.  Soon  Alberich,  king  of  the 
Niblungs,  a  mischievous  dwarf,  appears  on  the  scene,  who,  as¬ 
cending  from  his  subterraneous  realm,  begins  to  make  love  to 
the  maidens.  The  girls  pretend  to  yield  to  his  desire,  but 
always  escape  from  the  embrace  of  the  gnome. 

Their  mock  tenderness  is  rendered  by  Wagner  in  melodies  of 
Italian  beauty,  the  slightly  exaggerated  sweetness  of  which 
forebodes  the  disappointment  of  the  amorous  dwarf.  Suddenly 
a  glow  breaks  through  the  waves,  brightening  their  sombre  hues 
as  with  a  tin^e  of  fire.  It  is  the  gleam  of  the  hidden  gold. 
On  his  inquiring,  the  heedless  girls  tell  Alberich  the  secret  of 
the  treasure.  From  him  they  believe  it  to  be  safe,  for  only  he 
can  possess  the  gold  who  for  ever  renounces  the  joys  of  love; 
a  hopeless  case,  the  girls  playfully  add  for  their  fervent  admirer. 
But  Alberich,  struck  with  the  hope  of  boundless  power,  utters 
the  fatal  curse  to  love’s  pleasure,  and,  before  the  girls  can 
prevent  it,  disappears  with  the  gold.  Utter  darkness  envelops 
the  stage  the  wailing  cries  of  the  Rhine  daughters  alone 
are  hea^  in  the  distance.  The  scenic  representation  of  the 
events  just  alluded  to  is  admirably  contrived,  especially  the 
Hunting  movements  of  the  girls.  The  awakening  of  the 
gold  ”  also  was  of  magic  effect. 

The  next  scene,  not  divided  from  the  first  by  dropping  of  the 
curtains,  shows  Wotan,  the  supreme  god  of  northern  mytho¬ 
logy,  asleep  in  a  ffowery  meaaow  with  Fricka,  the  Teutonic 
equivalent  of  Juno.  A  splendid  castle,  Walhall,  built  for  him 
by  the  giants,  is  seen  in  the  distance.  Here  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  with  a  beautiful  melody,  the  solemn  notes  of  which 
signify  the  splendour  of  the  gods.  It  is  used  through¬ 
out  the  trilogy  as  a  representative  theme  or  leading- 
motive,”  the  significance  of  which,  in  Wagner’s  music,  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  Examiner.  In  the 
ensuing  dialogue  between  Wotan  and  his  wife,  we  hear 
that  Freia,  the  goddess  of  youth,  has  been  given  as 
security  to  the  giants  who  built  Walhall ;  unless  ransom  can  be 
found  the  goddess  will  become  the  slave  of  the  monsters.  Loge  ! 
the  god  of  fire,  and  the  Mephistopheles  of  Icelandic  folklore, 
has  advised  Wotan’s  bargmn  with  the  giants,  and  to  him  the 
gods  now  look  for  the  means  of  rescuing  Freia.  A  long 
•cene  ensues  between  the  gods  on  the  one,  and  the  uncouth 
workmen  on  the  other  side,  the  latter  at  last  consenting  to 


take,  instead  of  Freia,  the  gold  robbed  by  Alberich,  the  power 
of  which  has  been  described  to  them  by  Loge.  To  recover  the 
treasure  from  the  Niblung  Wotan  and  Loge  descend  to  the 
domain  of  Alberich,  who  in  the  meantime  has  fashioned 
the  gold  into  a  mystic  ring  and  a  helmet  by  means 
of  which  he  can  take  the  form  of  any  living  thing. 
By  the  same  power  he  has  conquered  the  other  Niblungs  or 
dwarfs,  over  whom  he  rules  with  an  iron  hand,  his  own  brother 
Mime  being  amongst  his  victims.  The  comic  sufferings  of  the 
latter  give  rise  to  much  broad  humour.  By  acting  on  his 
vanity  the  gods  succeed  in  depriving  Alberich  of  his  treasure ; 
but  he  attaches  his  curse  to  the  ring  and  all  its  future  pos¬ 
sessors.  Wotan  himself  covets  the  possession  of  the  ring,  but 
is  at  last  compelled  to  add  it  to  the  remainder  of  the  treasure, 
which  the  giants  accept  as  ransom  for  Freia.  The  appearance 
of  Ertha,  the  old  pantneistic  symbol  of  the  universe,  alone  is 
able  to  counteract  the  thirst  of  gold  in  the  god’s  bosom.  A 
splendid  scene,  in  which  the  gods  enter  Walhall  by  a  rainbow, 
w^hich  Froh,  the  god  of  light,  has  thrown  across  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  concludes  the  introductory  drama. 

My  bald  sketch  will  give  the  reader  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  great  and  varied  beauties  of  the  piece.  Amongst  scenic 
effects  the  descent  of  the  gods  into  Alberich’s  realm  ought 
particularly  to  be  mentioned.  Musically  speaking,  Logo’s  tale 
of  the  robbery  of  the  gold  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
passage.  It  was  rendered  most  admirably  by  Herr  Vogel,  an 
actor  and  singer  of  whom  any  country  might  be  proud.  The 
public  throughout  refrained  from  applause  during  the  piece,  but 
after  his  speech  an  involuntary  burst  of  admiration  could  not 
be  avoided.  The  rendering  of  Alberich  by  Herr  Hill,  and  that 
of  his  brother  Mime,  the  grotesque  character  in  the  play,  by 
Herr  Schlosser,  are  also  deserving  of  high  praise.  Herr  Betz, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  the  German  stage,  has 
taken  the  difficult  part  of  Wotan,  which  he  renders  with  much 
dignity  and  pathos.  The  representatives  of  Ertha  and  of  the 
two  goddesses  were  less  remarkable ;  but  the  three  Rhine 
daughters,  Miles.  Lilli  Lehmann,  Marie  Lehmann,  and  Lam- 
mert,  did  full  justice  to  the  graceful  music  allotted  to  them. 
The  orchestra  throughout  was  admirable,  and  the  effect  of 
sound  greatly  increased  by  its  rising  in  one  compact  column  of 
air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house  where  the  musicians  were 
seated,  invisible  to  the  audience.  How  much  the  illusion  is 
increased  by  the  removal  from  sight  of  a  gesticulating  con¬ 
ductor  and  his  hard-working  orchestra  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
In  addition  to  this  the  auditorium  itself  is  all  but  dark  during 
the  performance.  Ladies  cannot  admire  each  other’s  dresses, 
pedants  are  prevented  from  reading  the  score ;  the  whole 
attention  must  be  directed  towards  the  stage,  the  only  point  of 
light  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  whole  impression  is 
as  different  from  that  received  in  an  ordinary  theatre  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Wagner  has  boldly  ventured  on  an  entirely 
new  course  of  dramatic  representation  ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  an  audience  by  no  means  consisting 
of  Wagnerites  exclusively,  his  success  has  been  complete. 

Of  the  remaining  three  pieces  of  the  tetralogy,  the  Valkyrie, 
Siegfried,  and  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  I  must  speak  in  my  next 
letter. 


AKT. 


THE  NEW  ROOMS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  National  Gallery  is  again  opened  to  the  public,  and  now 
let  us  hope  for  good.  Its  frequent  closures  had  become  a 
grievance;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  the 
alterations  have  shut  out  so  many  visitors  during  the  season. 
But  it  seems  ungracious  to  complain  where  so  much  has  been 
done.  The  large  and  capacious  rooms,  the  rearrangement  of 
the  pictures,  the  addition  of  the  Wynn  Ellis  Collection,  make 
our  National  Exhibition  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe, 
and  it  only  wants  to  be  opened  to  the  general  public  every  day 
in  the  week,  like  most  or  the  Continental  galleries,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  truly  popular.  The  extent  of  the  alterations  may 
be  imagined  when  we  merely  state  that  all  the  old  rooms  are 
now  solely  devoted  to  works  of  the  English  school.  The 
Turners  occupy  what  was  formerly  the  large  Italian  Room. 
“  Crossing  the  Stream  ”  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
space  once  given  to  Veronese’s  Adoration  of  the  Magi;” 
tne  ‘‘  Snow  Storm  ”  now  hangs  where  was  once  Titian’s 

Music  Party.”  We  have  so  much  to  admire  in  what 
is  new,  and  so  much  to  praise  in  the  present  system 
of  hanging,  that  we  would  wish  to  get  over  what  few  faults 
we  have  to  find  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  a  pity  that  Turner 
should  most  suffer  by  tne  change.  The  room,  large  as  it  is 
is  not  capable  of  receiving  all  his  work  even  yet,  and  though 
the  centre  room,  where  were  formerly  the  Crivellis,  is  now 
devoted  to  the  original  drawings  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,” 
more  space  should  be  given  to  the  most  representative  works 
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of  the  English  school.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Snow  Storm ;  ”  and  what  fatal  inspiration  can 
have  promoted  “Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,”  to  the  ceiling, 
where  the  effect  of  **  Speed  ”  from  the  train,  rushing  as  it  were 
out  of  the  canvas,  is,  of  course,  entirely  lost  ?  The  red  of  the 
flock  paper  verges  a  little  too  much  towards  a  magenta ;  and 
there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  fade  to  anything  more  sightly. 
The  colour  is  somewhat  what  the  damask  must  have  been 
originally  that  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Pitti  galleries;  but 
there  the  d^e  has  melted  into  a  delicious  tender  crimson,  and  a 
red  flock  invariably  fades  and  gets  vulgar.  Three  plaster 
basso-relievos  adorn  the  inner  vestibule,  two  representing 
Painting  and  Architecture  respectively,  and  the  third  has 
a  subject  of  a  doubtful,  and,  perhaps,  allegorical  kind, 
but  one  certainly  that  apparently  cannot  enter  into  the 
domains  of  decorative  art.  The  whole  three  are  as  bad  as  bad 
can  be.  The  moulding  here  is  hideous ;  tawdry  with  gilt,  and 
bursting  forth  with  a  stalwart  growth  of  cauliflowers  and  such 
fat  decorative  florescence  as  found  favour  in  the  period  of 
Adelaide  Villas.  It  is  melancholy  that  the  decoration  was  not 
left  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  more  competent  authorities. 
The  hall  is  painted  a  soft  green,  and  the  little  panes  throw  a 
delightfully  cool  light  after  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  square 
outside;  but  this  is  the  only  suggestion  that  has  been  followed 
from  the  many  forms  of  new  internal  decoration  which  are  now 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  which  have  carried 
refineinent  and  good  taste  to  their  climax — good  taste  with  its 
concomitant  cheapness  and  utility.  Save  for  the  Turners,  we 
cannot,  however,  speak  too  highly  of  the  hanging.  In  fact,  so 
many  of  the  pictures  have  left  their  lofty  crannies  and  out-of- 
the-way  comers  that  one  seems  to  be  visiting  a  totally  new 
collection  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  jewels  makes  us  soon  forget 
the  defects  of  the  casket.  We  may  not  possess  a  portrait  ns  sug¬ 
gestive  as  La  Jaconde  ”  of  the  Louvre,  no  picture  of  religious 
sentiment  like  the  “  San  Sisto  ”  of  Dresden,  no  scene  of  imagina¬ 
tive  realism  so  indelibly  impressed  as  the  laughing  mermen,  float¬ 
ing  like  mighty  flames  across  the  tossed-up  sea  and  tumbling 
storm  of  Giorgione’s  ‘^Miracle  of  St.  Marc”  at  Venice,  no 
gorgeous  sweep  of  golden  leaf-lights  and  fruit-like  flesh-tints, 
palpitating  with  sumptuous  abandorif  as  the  Bacchanal  ”  at 
Madrid ;  no  work  of  masculine  vigour  and  swelling  truth,  like 
the Night  Watch”  at  Amsterdam;  but,  save  the  Pitti,” 
perhaps,  no  gallery  in  the  world  possesses  a  collection  of  such 
varied  interest  and  uniform  excellence  as  ours.  Except  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,”  which  ranks  with  Paul  Potter’s  Bull  ” 
in  general  but  hardly  enviable  esteem,  we  cannot  boast  of  the 
Moonstones  or  Mountains-of- Light  of  painting,  but  a  series  of 
cameos  perfectly  cut  and  chosen,  and  each  one  worth  a  century 
of  poetical  speculation  and  eternal  artistic  reverence.  The 
new  Moron  is  are  a  little  disappointing,  and  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  our  “  Portrait  of  a  Tailor  ”  and  “  Portrait  of  a 
Lawyer.”  The  Moretto  is  a  great  acquisition ;  delicious  in 
colour  and  for  suggestion  of  expression  and  vigour  of  draughts¬ 
manship,  stands  second  to  no  other  portrait  in  the  gallery, 
unless  we  except  the  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  should  almost 
be  treated  as  a  work  apart— one  of  those  things  of  hopeless 
excellence  for  which  an  exception  is  always  tacitly  granted. 
Pinturicchio’s  Story  of  Griselda  ”  may  be  still  counted 
among  the  novelties.  We  have  no  space  here  to  detail  its 
coloured  conceit,  and  carnival  of  golden  robes  and  impossible 
design,  and  all  those  little  tricks  of  imagination  that  appeal 
more  to  men  of  letters  than  to  artists ;  and  we  hurry  on  to 
the  Wynn  Ellis  Collection.  Here,  cast  down  from  the  sheer 
abundance  of  fair  things,  we  have  to  crave  mercy  from  our 
renders — not  two  pictures  are  alike — we  can  almost  say  there 
are  not  two  pictures  of  the  same  school,  though  by  the  same 
artist — and  all  as  pregnant  of  sug^estiveness  as  a  pomegranate 
of  its  rubies.  A  fresco  of  an  adoring  angel  by  Filippino  Lippi 
could  alone  delay  us  for  ever.  The  hands  and  hair  are  drawn 
with  a  refinement  of  beauty  almost  unequalled  even  by  this 
most  delicate  of  painters,  and  more  telling  than  all  the  sensu¬ 
ousness  of  the  Venetians.  There  is  not  a  line  here  that  the 
painter’s  soul  has  not  leaned  and  longed  upon.  A  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Patinir,  is  a  most  lovely  example  of  this 
master’s  work.  There  is  less  grotesque,  and  the  toning  of 
the  painter’s  favourite  greens  is  iiere  most  happy.  The  little 
mill-stream  in  the  distance,  with  shifting  waterhghts,  is  truth¬ 
fully  given.  The  colour  is  more  sombre  and  solid  than  usual.  A 
portrait  by  Mabuse  is  splendid ;  expression,  flesh,  and  fur  all 
wonderfully  life-like.  The  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school  would 
each  occupy  mure  space  than  we  can  give.  We  can  say  that 
this  and  the  Peel  Collection  makes  the  National  Gallery  unique 
in  this  particular.  We  can  defy  comparison  with  Amsterdam, 
the  Hague,  or  Madrid.  The  English  section,  with  its  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  South  Kensington,  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
comment.  We  marvel  at  the  magpie-like  power  of  secretion 
that  has  concealed  Seddon’s  Jerusalem  ”  in  a  comer  of  the 
first  room  amid  Srairke’s  illustration-ware.  For  inflexible 
truth  of  design  Seddon  stands  second  to  Van  der  Heyde  alone. 
The  touch,  mathematical  to  a  fault,  has  much  in  common,  and 
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the  new  example  of  the  Dutch  master  in  the  Wynn  Ellis  Col¬ 
lection  even  shows  how  their  truth  of  colour  makes  them  similar 
colorists. 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
21.  10s.  from  **An  Old  Subscriber”  for  the  family  of  John 
Chiddy,  the  quarryman  who  lost  his  life  in  preventing  an 
accident  to  an  express  train.  We  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
any  sums  sent  to  us  for  the  same  excellent  purpose. 


It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  bloodthirsty  letters  of  Mr. 
Stanley  to  the  Datlj/  Telegraph  have  not  been  suffered  to  pass 
wholly  without  comment.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  an  article 
on  Tuesday,  entitled  Missionaries  of  Civilisation,”  has  raised 
its  voice  in  protest  against  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Stanley  is  conducting  his  march  through  Africa.  Wo 
quite  agree  with  the  Pall  Mall,  that  at  least  Mr.  Stanley 
should  not  use  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  of  England 
as  standards  during  his  warfare ;  and  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  make  use  of  special  flags  typifying  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph,  should,  wo  think,  for  the  sake  of  the 
two  countries,  be  adopted. 


Mr.  Freeman  writes  to  the  Poll  MaU  Gazette  to  say  that  he 
should  be  glad  if  anybody  could  tell  him  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
meant  by  calling  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  speech  *  Herodian.’  ” 
As  Mr.  Disraeli  said  it,  and  as  other  people  laughed  at  it,  I 
suppose  it  is  something  clever,  but  it  is  really  too  clever  for  us 
plain  Europeans  and  Englishmen.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with 
the  very  stale  joke — not  a  very  good  one  when  it  was  new — 
about  ^the  massacre  of  the  innocents’?  ”  The  epithet  has 
puzzled  many  persons  besides  Mr.  Freeman.  But  did  Mr. 
Disraeli  use  the  word  Herodian”?  Some  listeners  in  the 
gallery  understood  him  merely  to  employ  the  commonplace  and 
safe  term  “  Ciceronian.”  Most  of  the  newspapers  judiciously 
leave  out  the  epithet,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  Some  years 
ago  the  public  were  puzzled  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  phrase 
ascribed  to  the  late  Lord  Derby,  who  was  reported  as  having 
called  Mr.  Gladstone  **  the  Polyphemus  of  the  Liberal  party.’ 
Assuming  that  there  must  be  some  profound  meaning  in  the 
epithet  employed  by  one  great  orator  to  describe  another,  every¬ 
body  went  to  work  with  conjecture  as  to  its  precise  application. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  Lord  Derby  had  only  talked  of  the 
Coryphffius  ”  of  the  Liberal  party.  We  fancy  that  Herodian 
eloquence  ”  has  about  the  same  sort  of  origin  as  Polyphemus. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  title  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  is  pronounced  Beckonsfield. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  most  emphatic  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  rumour  that  had  reached  us  concerning  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  idea  of  a  new  art  gallery  in  London.  The  idea 
is,  in  truth,  fast  approaching  to  the  proportions  of  a  fact.  The 
gallery  to  be  erected  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  and  to  be  called 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Bond  Street, 
and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  first  exhibition  in  April 
next.  This  exhibition,  the  constitution  of  which  is  already 
partly  determined,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most  interesting  event  in 
the  art  world,  and  we  look  forward  to  being  able,  for  the  first 
time,  to  appreciate  some  of  the  most  serious  elements  of 
English  art. 


Kujazewatz,”  ^^Kuagewaz,”  and  other  impossible  spellings 
of  a  town  which  has  now  obtained  historical  importance, 
still  continue  in  most  of  the  daily  papers.  We  recently 
explained  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Prince’s  Town. 
^^Knjaze,”  in  Knjazewatz,  is  the  well-known  Slavonian 
word,  which  in  various  forms  signifies  Prince.”  Is  it  im¬ 
possible  for  our  contemporaries  to  lay  hold  of  this  fact? 
What  if  first-class  Russian  journals  were  to  spell  an  Englisli 
Prince’s  Town  persistently  “  Priuge’s  Town  ”  ?  A  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Telegraph  has,  after  weeks  of  deep  study  at 
Paratjin,  written  the  following  sentence,  which  is  a  great  com¬ 
pliment  to  his  enterprise  as  a  journalist : — I  do  not  find  (ho 
says)  Kujazewatz  on  the  map ;  but  it  is  described  as  a  small 
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R.  O.  Lane,  afterwards  A.R.A.  In  1825  he  began  ,the 
Oriental  studies,  to  which,  from  that  time,  he  gave  his  life. 
He  lived  several  years  in  Egypt,  and  published  in  1836  his 
*  Modern  Egyptians,^  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Charles  Knight  republished  this,  ten  years  later, 
in  his  long  since  out-of-print  series  of  weekly  volumes.  Among 
the  best  known  works  is  his  translation  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights,*  which  is  the  most  correct  and  valuable  that  we 
possess,  though  it  will  never  have'  the  popularity  attained  by 
Galland’s  version,  or  perversion,  which  probably  was  the  one 
to  which  Mr.  Tennyson,  with  many  othew,  owed  his  **  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Arabian  Nights.”  His  *  Arabic-English 
Lexicon,*  which  he  commenced  in  1842,  and  the  sixth  volume 
of  which  is  now  in  the  press,  will,  it  is  stated,  be  completed 
from  Mr.  Lane’s  manuscript  in  two  more  volumes.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Lexicon,*  he  was 
elected  a  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  by  unanimous 
vote ;  aijd  the  University  of  Leyden,  at  its  tercentenary  in 
1875,  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  doctor’s  degree.  Mr. 
Lane  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Civil  List. 
Mrs.  Poole,  author  of  *The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,*  is  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Lane. 

A  Committee  has  been  formed  at  Paris,  at  whose  head 
are  Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc,  for  publishing  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Quinet.  It  will  contain,  not 
only  all  that  he  himself  had  published,  but  also  the  manuscripts 
left  by  him,  as  well  as  the  lectures  he  had  given  as  Professor  at 
Lyons  and  at  the  College  de  France.  His  autobiography 

Histoire  de  nos  idt^es  ’)  and  his  correspondence  will  form 
the  conclusion.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  banishment, 
Quinet  had  been  in  lively  correspondence  with  the  most  notable 
members  of  French  Democracy. 

Spanish  literature  has  had  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  of 
“  Fernan  Caballero,”  one  of  the  first  novel-writers  of  the  country 
to  which  he,  or  rather  she,  belonged  by  adoption.  Under  the 
name  in  question,  a  lady  was  concealed,  who,  German  by  birth, 
originally  was  hight  Friiulein  Caecilia  Bohl  von  Faber.  Her 
father,  a  Hamburg  merchant,  had  settled  at  Cadiz,  where  he 
occupied  himself  much  with  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  She 
was  bom,  in  1797,  at  Morges,  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and 
up  to  her  sixteenth  year  received  her  education  in  Germany. 
In  1813  she  rejoined  her  father  at  Cadiz,  was  married,  and 
became  three  times  a  widow.  In  1849  she  published  her  first 
work  of  fiction,  which  was  followed  by  a  great  many  more.  The 
seventeen  volumes  she  produced  attracted  attention  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  have  appeared  in  a  German  translation  at 
Paderborn.  In  spirit,  her  productions  are  rather  marked  by  a 
Legitimist  tone.  We  may  add  here  that  Firmin  Agosto  Cabal¬ 
lero,  the  Spanish  statesman  and  journalist,  who  is  best  known 
by  his  *  Handbook  of  the  Geography  and  Administration  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,’  has  also  latterly  died. 

At  Eisleben,  an  interesting  archaeological  ’*  discovery  has 
been  made  in  a  house  near  the  townhall.  It  consists  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  preserved  Chamber  of  Torture.  All  the  instruments 
formerly  employed  for  the  ‘^advancement  of  justice**  are  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  The  iron  collars  look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
in  use  yesterday.  Two  skeletons  also  were  discovered.  When 
the  news  of  this  find  was  bruited  about,  such  a  mass  of  people, 
eager  to  see  the  chamber  of  bygone  horrors,  wended  their  way 
to  that  spot  that  the  proprietor  resolved  upon  having  the  room 
at  once  walled  up  ngain,  until  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Halle  should  have  taken  the  investigation  in  hand. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  revived  the  other  night,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  myth  about  the  burning  of  the  library  of 
Alexandria  by  the  Turks,  and  the  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar 
vindicating  the  barbarism.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times 
writes  to  prove  that  the  story  is  a  myth.  The  correspondent 
was  right  enough,  but  his  letter  proves  even  more  conclusively 
than  Mr.  Ashley’s  speech'that  people  do  not  read  Gibbon  now. 

If  Mr.  Ashley  had  remembered  his  Gibbon  he  would  not  have 
told  the  old  story  with  unquestioning  faith  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  the  Times  had  supposed 
that  anybody  reads  Gibbon  now,  he  would  hardly  have  used  so 


town,  or  rather  village,  between  Gramada  and  Alexinatz.” 
Whera,  in  the  name  of  geography,  did  that  correspondent  buy 
his  map  ?  The  Belgrade  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph 
furnishes  a  still  richer  bit  of  geographical  lore.  “Tcholak 
Antich,”  he  telegraphs,  “  has  retired  from  Sienitza  to  Ivano- 
vitch,  which  place,  it  is  rumoured,  he  has  taken.”  Now, 
Ivanovitch  means  literally  “  Johnson.*’  The  real  name  of  the 
town  in  question  is  Ivanjitza ;  which  belongs  to  Servia,  and  is 
some  distance  from  the  frontier.  For  Tcholak  Antich  to  take 
“  Ivanovitch,”  would  therefore  be  tantamount  to  the  Dutch 
taking  Hollands.  We  hear  from  all  sides  that  the  foreign 
correspondents  in  Servia,  who  are  kept  back  at  Paratjin  or 
Belgrade,  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Might  they  not 
improve  the  hours  that  must  hang  heavily  upon  them,  by 
looking  occasionally  at  a  shilling  map  of  Servia  P 

Roman  Catholic  cloisters  have  not  rarely  served  as  hiding- 
places  for  criminal  deeds  fully  matching,  or  rather  exceeding, 
the  Balham  Mystery.  A  case  is  now  reported  from  a  Russian 
cloister,  in  which  a  girl  who  had  been  inveigled,  with  some  of 
her  companions,  into  the  cells  of  monks,  was  murdered.  After 
having,  with  her  own  consent,  passed  the  night  with  one  of 
the  pious  fraternity,  she  was,  to  all  appearance,  smothered 
under  a  pillow.  The  worthy  abbot  of  the  Belogorski  cloister, 
when  informed  by  some  brethren  of  what  had  happened,  knew 
of  no  better  device  than  to  have  the  corpse  of  the  girl  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  cloister  to  the  bathing  establishment  close  by, 
and  to  give  out  that  the  corpse  of  some  unknown  female  had 
been  discovered  there.  He  also  entreated  the  doctor  by  letter 
to  hush  up  the  matter ;  adding  fifty  roubles  as  a  bribe.  The 
doctor,  however,  made  the  proper  denunciation.  The  four 
monks,  found  guilty,  partly  of  the  murder,  partly  of  the  crime 
of  concealment,  were  sentenced  to  six,  eight,  and  twelve  years* 
banishment  to  the  Siberian  mines. 

The  first  permission  for  fire-burial,  or  cremation  of  corpses, 
has  been  granted  in  Prussia  by  the  Government  authorities  at 
Brieg.  Herr  von  der  Leeden,  a  former  member  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  who  at  present  lives  in  the  Caucasus,  will  have 
the  bodies  of  his  two  children,  which  had  been  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Brieg,  subjected  to  incineration.  The  ashes  will 
be  sent  to  the  parents,  in  accordance  with  their  request.  The 
reversion  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  custom  makes  decided  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  educated  classes  of  Germany.  They  favour 
it  from  a  sanitary  as  well  as  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

Some  very  valuable  discoveries  have  been  just  made  at 
Pompeii  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  rings,  earrings,  armlets, 
and  necklaces,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  money — 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Two  male  skeletons  have  also  been 
discovered.  Now  the  excavation  of  Pompeii  is  really  a  serious 
and  properly-managed  thing,  we  may  look  every  day  for  new 
and  valuable  finds,  though  until  Herculaneum  is  thoroughly 
explored,  we  shall  probably  never  know  how  much  Vesuvius 
has  preserved  for  us. 

A  most  interesting  observation,  referring  to  the  power  of 
germination  in  seed  which  is  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
years  old,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Professor  Hendreich, 
in  Greece.  In  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  only  the  slags  left 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  are  at  present  worked  off,  in  order  to 
gain,  after  an  improved  modern  method,  silver  still  left  in  that 
dross.  This  refuse  ore  is  probably  about  two  thousand  years 
old.  Among  it,  the  seed  of  a  species  of  glaucium  or  poppy 
was  found,  which  had  slept  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth  during 
all  that  time.  After  a  little  while,  when  the  slags  were  brought 
up  and  worked  off  at  the  melting  ovens,  there  suddenly  arose 
a  crop  of  glaucium  plants,  with  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  of 
a  kind  unknown  in  modern  botany,  but  which  is  described  by 
Pliny  and  others  as  a  frequent  flower  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  William 
Lane,  the  famous  Orientalist,  will  cause  great  regret  to  all 
lovers  of  the  “  shining  Orient.”  Mr.  Lane  was  the  third  son  of 
the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lane,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Hereford, 
whew  he  was  bom,  on  September  17,  1801.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  schools  of  Bath  and  Hereford,  and  afterwards 
studied  engraving  in  London  with  his  brother,  the  artist,  Mr. 
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many  of  Gibbon’s  words  without  quoting  him  or  Acknowledging 
his  argument  in  some  way.  The  only  evidence  on  which  to 
found  the  story  is,  says  the  gentleman  who  writes  to  the  Times, 
**  the  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  six  hundred  years  after 
the’  event.”  Gibbon’s  words  are,  “  the  solitary  report  of  a 
stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years  on  the 
confines  of  Media.” 


The  Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  4. 


An  amusing  incident  happened  the  other  day  at  the  Thames 
Regatta.  Two  men  fell  off  the  paddle-box  of  one  of  the 
steamers.  One  of  them  was  rescued  with  difficulty,  the  other 
perished.  When  the  man  who  jwas  rescued  was  stripped  he 
was  found  to  have  on  his  person  five  shirts,  four  waistcoats 
and  five  pairs  of  trousers,  a  pleasant  apparel  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  80°.  He  explained  that  he  made  his  person  his 
wardrobe,  because  he  had  no  other  place  of  safety  for  his 
clothes. 


Miss  Pearson  and  Miss  MacLaughlin,  who  left  London  last 
week  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war  between  Servia 
and  Turkey,  arrived  in  Belgrade  on  Tuesday. 


The  erection  of  the  monument  to  Clarkson,  the  great 
abolitionist,  at  Wisbeach,  has  been  delayed. 


A  work,  on  the  origin  of  Christianity,  entitled  ^  The  His¬ 
torical  Jesus  of  Nazareth,’  has  just  been  published  in  New 
York  by  an  American  Israelite  Rabbi,  M.  Schlesinger. 


The  examples  of  American  Art  among  the  paintings  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  do  not  seem  to  be  very  promising. 
Their  chief  fault  seems  to  bo  a  general  lack  of  originality  and 
a  far  too  frequent  dependency  upon  Paris,  Munich,  and  the 
other  schools  of  modern  European  painting.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  America  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
distinct  school  of  art  of  its  own.’ 


Heat  and  late  hours  seem  to  have  had  a  terrible  effect  upon 
our  legislators  in  the  last  days  of  the  Session,  if  we  may  draw 
the  natural  conclusion  from  the  following  paragraphs  in  the 
report  of  the  discussion  on  the  Vivisection  Bill : — 


Mr.  Whalley  believed  this  objectionable  Bill  originated  with  the 
hon.  member  for  North  Warwickshire  (laughter),  and  he  suggested 
that  country  gentlemen  who  were  in  their  sports  ignorant,  cruel,  and 
prejudiced,  should  be  placed  under  surveillance.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cross  explained  that  those  animals  were  favoured  because 
they  were  the  most  intelligent,  and  consequently  the  most  sensitive 
to  pain. 


At  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  other  day,  when  a  crowd  was 
looking  at  the  wild  beasts,  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the 
lion  was  loose.  There  was  an  immediate  scramble  for  the  gates  ; 
but  presently  the  cry  was  changed  into  Pickpockets !  ”  The 
beasts  of  prey,  which  were  promptly  captured,  were  a  fashion¬ 
ably-dressed  gentleman,  a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  and  an 
inoffensive-looking  cripple. 


A  coiTespondent  wrote  to  the  Times,  on  Saturday  last,  to 
express  his  regret  at  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  late 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Levant.  With  everything 
that  he  says  of  the  kindly  qualities,  the  wit  and  wisdom,  the 
genial  nature,  and  the  excellent  heart  of  the  .late  Sir  Philip 
Francis,”  all  who  knew  the  deceased  will  cordially  agree.  But 
W.  H.  R.  ”  is  in  error  in  trswing  the  trenchant  turn  of  his 
conversation  and  his  more  than  ordinary  power  of  irony  and 
sarcasm  ”  to  the  accredited  author  of  Junius.”  The  late  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  no  relation  whatever  to  the  author  of 
Junius ;  ”  the  identity  of  the  names  was  a  mere  accidental 
coincidence. 


The  telegrams  from  Belgrade  have  lately  been  telling  us 
about  a  volunteer  legion  of  cavalry,  organised  for  the  Servian 
cause  by  Colonel.  Maciver,  which  is  expected  to  do  great 
things  when  it  goes  to  the  front.  Colonel^MacIver  is  a  gallant 
Ilighlandman,  who  has  served  many  a  foreign  cause.  He 
fought  in  the  Confederate  army  under  General  Lee,  lie  took 
part  in  the  Polish  insurrection,  he  was  in  the  Egyptian  service, 
and  had  various  other  military  experiences.  More  lately  he 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  tried  to  do  something  for  the  cause 
of  Don  Carlos;  but  we  believe  he  found  the  routine  of  the 
Legitimist  service  rather  difficult  to  move,  and  he  returned 
home  before  the  failure  of  the  Carlist  enterprise.  Colonel 
Maciver’s  martial  figure  is  well  known  in  Paris  and  in  London. 
His  sudden  appearance  among  the  Servians  will  surprise  no 
one  who  knows  him,  for  wherever  there  is  a  campaign  going 
on  there  the  Highland  Legitimist’s  instincts  are  tolerably 
certain  to  lead  him.  Colonel  Maciver  particularly  likes,  we 
fancy,  to  fight  for  Christians  and  gentlemen.”  | 


An  appeal  is  being  circulated  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Josiah  Henson, 
a  negro,  who  was  born  in  the’ State  of  Maryland,  U.S.,  in  1789, 
and  was  a  slave  for  forty- two  years,  when  he  escaped  to 
Canada.  His  character  and  life  supplied  Mrs.  H.  Beecher 
Stowe  with  the  ori^nal  conception  of  her  **  Uncle  Tom,”  as 
she  acknowledges  in  her  Key  to.  that  book.  Mr.  Henson  came 
to  England  in  1851,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
Educational  Institution  for  Coloured  Children.  He  was  well 
received  by  the  friends  of  his  race,  and  collected  about  1,(XX)/. 
for  his  object,  for  which  it  was  used.  Some  time  after  this  the 
management  of  the  institution  ceased  to  be  satisfactory,  and  it 
failed  in  the  uses  for  which  it  was  started.  *  For  this  Josiah 
Henson  was  not  in  any  way  responsible,  as  he  had  no  share 
in  either  the  management  or  the  profit  of  the  institution.  But 
he  undertook,  at  his  own  risk,  legal  proceedings,  in  which  he 
was  successful,  so  that  the  institution  has  been  saved  from 
ruin ;  the  original  property  has  been  advantageously  sold ;  2(X) 
acres  of  land  have  been  purchased,  and  schoolhouses.'and  other 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  township  of  Chatham, 
Ontario.  It  is  called  the  Wilberforce  Educational  Institute. 
It  has  been  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Canadian  Legisla¬ 
ture,  is  now  in  a  thriving  state,  and  is  self-supporting.  The 
average  number  of  children  receiving  its  full  benefits  is 
estimated  at  seventy,  including  a  few  Indians  and  a  few  whites. 
But  Mr.  Henson’s  effort  to  save  the  institution  has  cost  him 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  private  property,  and  has  encumbered 
his  land  with  three  separate  mortgages,  the  total  amount 
of  which,  including  interest,  very  considerably  exceeds  500/. 
He  has  now  come  back  to  England  in  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
to  ask  for  help  in  these  personal  losses.  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P., 
has  subscribed  50/.,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart.,  30/.,  and  Mr.  G. 
Sturge,  50/.  Contributions  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
Morley  and  George  Sturge ;  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Be  van,  and 
Co.’s,  Lombard  Street,  London;  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Morgan, 
at  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  No.  9, 
Seijeants’  Inn. 


The  Athetucum  has  brought  to  light  ^ne  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  early  prophecies  : — Whether  the 
motive  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  retiring  to  the  House  of  Lords  were 
personal  or  political,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  con¬ 
templated.  the  movement  nearly  half  a  jcentury  ago.  In  a 
passage  of  *  The  Young  Duke  ’  he  boldly  announces  the  inten¬ 
tion  he  has  fulfilled  before  our  eyes.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  is 
one  of  those,  of  whom  Prince  Bismarck  is  another,  [whose 
frankness  in  declaring  their  intentions  is  often  so  emphatic, 
that  people  at  the  time  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  their  utterance.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1829,  in  the  juvenile  production  alluded  to,  will  bo  found 
(Book  V.,  chapter  6)  what,  by  the  light  wo  now  have, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  passage.  It  does  not  come 
from  behind  the  mask  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  novel, 
but  from  the  author  in  his  own  person,  in  criticising  the  orators 
of  the  day,  and  discussing  the  difference  appropriate  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  audacity  of  the  phrase  “if  I 
have  time  ”  approaches  sublimity : — 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  man  miay  speak  very  well  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  fail  very  completely  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
are  two  distinct  styles  requisite.  •!  intend,  in  the  course  of  my 
career,  if  I  have  time,  to  g;ive  a  specimen  of  both.  In  the  L)wer 
House, ‘Don  Juan'  may,  perhaps,  be  our  model;  in  the  Upper 
House,  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  ” 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
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COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
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Founded  1H49 ;  Incorporated  1869.  The  SESSION  (187^7)  will  b^n 
Thursday,  October  12th.  Two  Amott  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  open 
competition.  Candidates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  before  September 
'JOtb.  Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding,  Ac.,  may  be 
had  at  the  College.  H.  LE  BRETON,  Hon.  Sec. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700, 


COLEBBOOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 
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IRMINGIIAM  triennial  musical  FESTIVAL; 

*  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 

BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-SECOND  CELEBRATION, 

On  TUESDAY,  August  29th,  WEDNESDAY,  August  80th, 
THURSDAY,  August  Slst,  FRIDAY,  September  Ist. 

President. 

THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  HERTFORD. 

Principal  Vouausts. — Mademoiselle  TITIBNS,  Madame  LEMMENS-SHER- 
RINGTON,  and  Mademoiselle  ALBANI,  Madame  PATBY,  and  Madame 
TREBELLI-BBTTINI.  Mr.  VERNON  RIGBY  and  Mr.  EDWARD  LLOYD, 
Mr.  8ANTLEY,  Mr.  CECIL  TOVEY,  and  Signor  FOLI.  Organist.— Mr. 
STIMPSON.  Conductor.— Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3» 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETYS  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  60f.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  SharM 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o'clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  voith  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

Tuesday  Morning,  August  29th.— “  Elijah.”  Tuesday  Evening.— A  New 
Cantata,  by  F.  H.  Cowen,  entitled  ”  The  Corsair  ”  (composed  expressly  for  this 
Festival),  and  a  Miscellaneous  Selection. 

Wednesday  Morning,  August  80th.— A  new  Oratorio,  “  The  Resurrection,’* 
composed  expressly  for  this  Festival  by  Professor  Macfarren ;  “  Alma  Virgo,” 
Hummel ;  *’  Hoar  my  Prayer,”  Mendelssohn ;  and  Organ  Solo.  Wednesday 
Evening. — Sacred  Cantata,  “  Zion,”  by  Gado,  composed  expressly  for  this 
Festival ;  a  Miscellaneous  Selection,  including  a  S>'mpbony  by  Mozart. 

Thursday  Morning,  August  3l8t. — “Messiah.”  Thuiusday  Evening.— 
Cantata,  “  The  Crusaders,'’  by  (>ade ;  and  a  Miscellaneous  Selection,  comprising 
Overture  to  “  William  Tell,”  Ac. 

Friday  Morning,  September  Ist. — “The  Last  Judgment,”  Spohr;  “The 
Holy  Supper,”  Wagner  (first  time  of  performance  in  England)  ;  Beethoven’s 
Mass,  No.  1  (in  C.)  Friday  Evening. — “  St.  Paul.” 

Programmes  of  the  Performances  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application  to 
the  undersigneil,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Festival  Committee,  17  Ann  Street, 
Birmingluuu. 

By  Order, 

HOWARD  S.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 


o-EOijOa-isT, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V-N  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL, 

AND 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  for  the  Year  1875,  read  at  Meeting  of  4th  inst. 

FUNDS. 

After  providing  fur  Payment  of  the  Dividend  and  Bonus,  the  Funds  of  the 
Company  will  stand  as  follows  : — 

Capital  Paid-up . £289,545  0  0 

Fire  Fund .  400,000  0  0 

Reserve  Fund  .  600,000  0  0 

Balance  op  Profit  and  Loss  ..  ..  92,745  19  0 

Like  Funds .  1,976,146  11  9 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

SA-IPES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 

MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(EsUblished  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A  17  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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■vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cura  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  Uving  on  DTJ  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  Is  Irresistible  In  Indigestion 
f dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
Infiuenza,  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  Impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia.  Irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
■pleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  diropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
ainking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  oil  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LTV^ER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLA.INTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  8, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  r^olates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

« I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  tbe  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengrthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Tl^logy  and  ^est 
of  Prunetto,  near  MondovL” 

pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTI’.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD. 


■pjU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8#.  M. ;  48  cups,  fls. ; 
»oo  cups,  8US.  J  07o  cups,  65#. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irrit«h1«  afniTIA/th  onrl  namam  In  an.*  In 


the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  oven  meat.  1  lb.,  8s.  M. ; 
21b.,  6«.;  241b.,  604. 

T^EPOTS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Recent  Street, 

Ixindon,  W. ;  same  house,  28  Place  Vendflme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valvcrde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerle,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

VITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  y  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  meet  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  ^e  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WEGTE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  8l4.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
814.  6d.,  424.,  and  524.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  64. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NBW  PATENT 

IT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

lli  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WRA.ENESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  64.,  7$,  64.,  104.,  and  164. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celeUTated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

*'  Elisabeth  Latenhy.'* 


•seven  years  DYS- 
IJ  PERSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  'pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

T~\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIP.ATION,  ASTHMA, 

I  '  Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipatlm,  fiatnienoy,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IICure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

I  ^  SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  ot  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect.- JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

TAU  BARRTS  FOOD.  ^UlTVER,  NERVES. 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han, 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  ▼  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigree*  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  Tlie  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  bo 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Familv  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10s. ;  “  The  Manual  ot  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  25  Cranbonme  ^reet  (comer  or  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  54.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  De<ik  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUrNE.4  BcTx  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  ’The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from  :— 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. :  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Bend  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  pleoe  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  pri(^  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 


Cure 

In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeori,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  tho  world  had 
itocome  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BR^HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.'^IcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  oneof  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Lb  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

yj  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
RomMn-des-  Isles.” 

'PvU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livini^tone,  describinjif  the 

4-^  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  phyaician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  F(X)D,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  sc.arcely  beard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

TAU  B.ARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

L'  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  tho  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


<*PLD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

W  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesomb  I  Dxi.tcTOUs ! !  PiQuaxT  lit  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

>1  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Fenders— Bright,  463.  to  £15;  Bronze,  35.  to  £6 
Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot  air,  &c. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Trarelling. 

Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comicc-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17b.;  8  do.,  628.;  6  do.,  £6  68. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  60.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Kats,  &c. 
Gkurden  Tools— Bawn  Mowers,  Pollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(Cafaloffttea  free.) 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  doaen,  from  los.  to  660. 
Electro  Forks- r»hle,  from  t^.i  Spoons,  from 
Papier  Xaohe  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  21s.,  66s.,  96s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 

Dish  Covers-Tin,23s.;  MeUi,  06s. t  Electro,  £11  lls. 

Electro  Cruets  and  liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  atent  Pock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac, 

Bronxed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Serrlccs,  Ac. 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


DEANE  &  CO 


46,  King  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer. 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  clef 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  IO5,  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circt 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  *  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
reedy  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
ontioD  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
flguras,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  346,  347,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  1<.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AOUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  Ss.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pore. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  A  CO.  And  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall 
“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  w’ell-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  w’ell- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky." 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIET.D  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best*' 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  liodlly  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4/.  6rf.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Bold  by  most  Chemists. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Billons 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  publlo  with  the  mere 
transi^ltion  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contidn  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BTTPP-COIjOtmBD 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


/^RACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dontifrioe,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrRUt,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1<.  and  2$.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


I  v/Lyivi  HJiSTUKliK  will  com- 

Pl®^ly  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
lU  object  satisfy  'rily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  ^Id  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1<.  6d.  each. 


XT OLLOWAIT’S  PILLS. — Sleeplessness,  flatulency,  acidity, 

■  X  nausea,  and  all  dyspeptic  Indications,  may  be  speedily  relieved  by  these 
famons  Pills,  of  which  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  Holloway’s  me^cine  proves  its  pou’er  over 
disease,  and  its  estimation  by  the  pnblic.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach,  in 
diseases  of  the  liver,  and  in  dimrders  of  the  system  caused  by  cold  or  a  slug^h 
circulation,  no  medicine  is  so  efScacioos,  no  remedy  so  rapid,  as  these  Pill*, 
which  are  altogether  incapable  of  doing  mischief.  By  quickening  digestion  they 
give  refreshing  sleep,  sharpen  the  appetite,  impart  tone  to  the  digestive  organs, 
purify  and  enrich  the  blood,  regulate  the  secretions,  and  strengthen  the  whole 
physical  frame. 


A  V  Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  SiMsms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 

t^'ostiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
Mndition  m  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
•K  heail,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 

tneir  action  teing  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  li.  1  Jd. 

wfi’  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 

HUJ,  lx)iidon,and  judge  for  yourself. 
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AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PnOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotjrpe  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palaeographical,  Numismatic^,  Iloyal  Oeo^raphical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &c..  Sic. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Bathbone 
Plaoe,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbr. 


pOURlERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Areal  summer  delicacy. — Rose’s  Lime  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 
eooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


8vo.,  cloth,  8«.  6d. 

■RTOSHEIM’S  INSTITUTES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

JYI-  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem.  A  new  and  literal  translation  from 
the  original  Latin,  with  additional  Notes.  By  Jas.  Murdock,  D.D.  Revised  by 
James  Seaton  Reid,  D.D.  _ 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG  Si  CO.,  12  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Price  2rf. ;  or  9i.  per  Hundred. 

OPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  haying 

just  completed  grreat  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

t/  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapeide. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says; — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

ORniE  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13, 1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  And  ourselves  in  accord  writh  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  servlre  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gazette. 

Ixindon  ;  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  per  pest,  l^d. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  St  CO.,  12  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoky,  Author  of  ”  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  Ac.  3  vols, 

*‘Mr8.  Hoey’s  new  story  deserves  the  success  which  is  earned  by  a  well- 
thought-out  and  elaborate  plot,  a  clear  style,  and  incidental  tokens  of  both 
bumorons  and  pathetic  insight.” — Athenaeum. 

”  We  have  heartily  enjoyed  ‘Griffith’s  Double.'  It  has  a  good  plot  and  well 
drawn  characters,  and  the  interest  is  kept  alive  to  tho  last  page.” — Standard. 


AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton,  Author  of  “  Effie’s 

Game,”  &c.  3  vols. 


Square  cloth,  Iz.  each  ;  by  post,  1/.  2d. 

7:>OOKS  FOR  ALL  TIMES  AND  SEASONS.  F/iited 

by  WiLiJAM  Te»o. 

MIXTURE  FOR  LOW  LACONICS. 

SPIRITS.  PROVERBS. 

EPITAPHS.  WILLS  OF  THEIR  OWN. 

*,*  “  Mr.  Tegg’s  books  are  of  a  size  and  shape  very  handy  for  the  pocket,  and 
are  capital  companions  for  the  sea-side.” — Railway  Fly  Sheet. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Tuimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jarisprudenoe,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnbs,  M.A.  HLi  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Inflnence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  8.  Mux.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  1j.,  by  post  Ir.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


13  Obbat  Mablbobovoh  Stbkbt. 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  EGAD. 

By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  tho  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  1 5«. 

“  Lord  William  Lennox's  book  is  genial  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author’s  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories  and  pleasant  sketchee  of 
&mous  dragsmen.  The  volume  will  be  found  pleasant  reading.” — PM  MM  Oat. 

THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  In  the  Steam  Yacht  “  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  0.  Morns, 
R.V.Y.C.  1  voL,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  16<. 

**  Mr.  Moens’  interesting  book  is  full  of  the  very  information  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  similar  trip.” — Field. 


EPFIE  MAXWELTj.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  “  Eastern  Pilgrims.”  8  vols.  .  [August  25. 


The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  ”  Fay  Arlington,”  3  vols. 

“  A  healthy,  pure  novel,  replete  with  interest.  The  plot  is  artistic  and  the 
development  of  it  fascinating.” — Court  Journal. 

PHCEBE,  JUNIOE :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

llngford.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 

*'  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn.” — Timet. 

This  is  a  clever  book  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  capital.” — Athenaeum. 


As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Kobinson, 

Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  4ic.  3  vols. 

“  A  capital  story  of  very  amosing  and  often  highly  humorous  reading.  Mabel 
and  Brian  are  strongly  marked  and  living  chanters.”— A!ramfner. 

“  The  characters  are  vigorously  given,  and  there  is  a  new  development  of 
humour  in  the  book.” — Athenaeum. 


From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;’  ApHl2m,m^- 

THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  motl  influential  Newtpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Statei  what  our  oten  ’leading  Journal’  it  in 
England.” 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Sic.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profltable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  ralne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolumne.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  oonnection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW”  November  9th,  1872. 

“ For  many  yeart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mod  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet.” 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribuni  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


On  Angust  31,  in  fcp.  Sro.,  with  Two  Maps,  price  3i.  6d. 

IE  EARLY  PLANTAGENETS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Stcbbs,  M.A.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Modern  Historj  in  the  Unirergitj  (rf 
London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


OnltheSSth  instant,  will  be  reidy,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illostrations, 


No.  119,  for  SEPTEMBER, 

CoimOTs. 

CHARLES  READE'S  GOOD  STORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS.  Nos.  IV..  V.  Illnstrated  by  Pbrct  Macquoid. 
SWEDENBORG’S  VISIONS  OP  OTHER  WORLDS.  By  Richard 
Proctor* 

THE  G.  B  C. :  a  Tale  of  a  Telegram.  By  Jamim  Path. 

QUIPS  AND  CRANKS  AT  OUR  CLUB  WINDOW.  By  an  Old 
Ehthcsiast  and  a  Youho  Cthic. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddoh.  Chape. 

XXVIII.-XXX.  Illnstrated  by  H.  PnitHCH. 

LADY  TROUBADOURS  AND  COURTS  OP  LOVE.  By  P.  Hukhfkr. 
A  BALLAD  OP  DREAMLAND.  By  Alobkhon  Charlbs  Swinburnb, 
FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  LtnhLintoh.  Chaps.  VII.-V] 
THIS  DAY  LAST  YEAR.  IlIuHrated  by  Laura  BliOOD. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Caltaro,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House. — Book  III.  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovbtt  Cambrox.  Chaps.  XIII.-XV.  liltBi- 
trated  by  Valk.xtixb  Bromlbt. 


THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  IN  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Just  published,  with  Map  and  58  Dlustrations,  price  18«. 

THROUGH  BOSNIA  and  the  HERZEGOVINA  duri] 

JL  the  INSURI 


-i-  the  INSURRECTION,  in  August  and  Sept-  mber,  1876.  By  Arthur  J. 
Evans,  B.A.  F.S.A. 

**  A  work  which  at  the  present  time  no  intelligent  Englishman  can  overlook." 

English  Independent. 

"  This  is  an  opportune  publication,  of  much  interest  at  present  in  connexion 
with  the  Servian  rising.”— A’olurr. 

"  This  interesting  and  ably*writtcn  book  could  not  have  appeared  at  a  more 
opportune  moment.”— Gloftr. 

"  One  of  the  freshest,  and  most  opportune,  and  instructive  books  of  travel  that 
has  been  published  for  some  time.” — Examiner. 

"  A  most  interesting  volume,  and  its  publication  at  the  present  time  is  ex> 
oeedingly  opportune,  as  it  grives  information  which  may  be  relied  on,  accom¬ 
panied  by  excellent  engravings  and  woodcuts.” — Literarg  World. 

**  Tliis  well-written,  interesting,  and  seasonable  book  discusses  the  north¬ 
western  districts  of  Turkey  in  a  scholarly  and  lucid  style,  with  the  pen  of  a 
oompetent  writer,  to  whom  description  is  clearly  no  hard  or  irksome  IMk,  and 
who  displays  judgment  and  original  thought  in  the  exorcise  of  his  literary 
calling.” — Pall  Mall  Oasetle.  _ _ 

London,  LONGMANS  k  CO. 


mW  RE.iDr. 

A  NEW  INTERVENING  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  276  pages, 

entitled, 

The  cosmopolitan  critic  and 

CONTROVERSIALIST ; 

An  Important  Inquirer,  established  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable 
medium  for  the  deliberate  Discussion  of  important  Questions  in  Literature, 
PhUoeophy,  Social  and  Political  Economy,  History,  Science,  Art,  Sic. 

Price  8«.  6d.  net. 

CoxriMTS. 

1.  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  UNLEARNED  PEOPLE  REASON. 

2.  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  HYPOCRITES. 

8.  THE  DISUSE  OP  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

4.  POPE  GREGORY  VII.  AND  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  TV. 

6.  IS  RITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROTESTANTISM  ? 

6.  IS  PATRIOTISM  A  VICE  OR  A  VIRTUE  ? 

7.  ARE  PARTY  POLITICS  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTHY  LEGIS- 
•  LATION  ? 

8.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

9.  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  LADY  HELPS. 

10.  LABOUR  AND  EDUCATION. 

11.  BRITISH  ARMY  MOBILISATION. 

12.  LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR  COMPARED. 

13.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSERVATISM. 

14.  LIBERAL  CATHOUCISM  AND  THE  NEW  ANGLO-PAPAL 
PARTY. 

15.  THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE. 

1«.  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

17.  WAR  AND  CIVILISATION. 

18.  THE  SLAVE  CIRCULARS  DEFENDED  DIALECTICALLY. 


May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

London :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  63  Patemoeter  Row. 


The  Editor  invites  replies  to  the  above  Articles.  Original  OontribntionB  <m 
Current  Topics  are  also  attentively  considered.  Proepectuses  wlU  be  sent  on 
appUcation,  when  stamps  for  the  purpose  are  enclosed.  Editor  "  CosmopoUtaa 
Critic  and  ^ntro  /ersif^t,”  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 


ANALYSIS  OF  EELIGIOU8 
BELIEF. 


Bt  viscount  ambebley. 


re  shall  knots  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 


Extract  from  Ladt  Rubskll’b  Preface. 

"Let  them  (the  readers)  remember  that  while  he  assails  much  which  they 
reckon  unassailable,  he  does  so  in  what  to  him  is  the  cause  of  goodness,  noble¬ 
ness,  love,  truth,  and  of  the  mental  progress  of  mankind.” 

Notices  op  the  Press. 

"  Lord  Amberley  has  brought  together  within  a  convenient  compass  the  result 
of  much  of  the  critical  sifting  to  which  Oriental  sacred  literature  has  recently 
been  subjected.”- Adinde/vA  Daily  Reviete, 

"  The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  traee  out  and  compare  the  various  external  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  various  races  of  mankind ;  and 
then  to  inquire  what  common  element,  if  any,  they  exhibit.” 

Pall  Mall  OatetU. 

**  We  can  entertain  no  doubt  aft'r  studying  its  pages  that  its  author  was  a 
keen  critic,  and  a  most  extensive,  diligent,  and  careful  reader.” — Echo. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OP  THE  «  PICCADILLY  NOVELS." 

Crown  8  VO.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.  each. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 
BOUND  to  tlie  WHEEL.  By  John  Saunders. 

Small  8ro.,  half  Roxburghe,  10«.6</. 

Mr.  tVILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE’S  COME- 

DIE8,  HISTORIES,  and  TRAGEDIES.  Published  according  to  the 
true  Original  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  laggard  and  Ed.  Blount, 
1023.  An  exact  reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced 
facsimile,  by  a  Photographic  Process,  ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in 
every  detail. 

A  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


London  :  TRUBNER  Si  CO.,  Ludgate  HiU. 


T^EVISED  LISTS  of  the  Principal  Books  added  to 

L\>  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  during  the  past  three  years,  and  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Surplus  (Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are  now 
ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECrr  UBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

City  Office— 2  King  Street,  Cheapslde. 


CIIATTO  A  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W, 


Printad  for  the  Propriet  »r  by  SPOTTI8WOODB  A  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-strset  Bqnare,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Pablisbed  bf 
EDWARD  DALIX)W,  at  136  Strand,  London,  In  the  Ooonty  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  August  19, 1876. 
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